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_ SETBRATT RS, 
FUTURE DAYS. 
BY Mis, ADDY. 


Slowly we marked our Jov’d one pass away, 
Yet still her cheek retain’d its reseate bloom: 
Still her dark eye beam’d forth a dazzling ray! 
She reck'’d not she was hast’‘ning to the tomb: 
And though her voice its full rich toneshad lost, 
And though she trembled by the hearth’s warm blaze, 
She watch’d the breaking of the winter frost, 
And talk’d, with smiling hope, ot fature days. 


Oft spoke she of the pleasant summer-time, 
The gay and vivid wild-fluwers of the glade, 
The breezy heath, the fountain’s tanefal chime, 
The cool recesses of the forest shade, 
And the fair bower upon the verdant hill, 
Where the sweet song-birds pour’d their joyous lays ; 
Thus would she mingle with our converse still ve 
Glad sportive images of future days. 


Oh! how it wrung our hearts that she should cling 
Thus, in fond trustfulness, to hours in store ; 
We knew that never shuuld the buds of spring, 
Or flowers of radiant summer, greet her more ; 
And we reveal’d to her the mournful truth— 
Sunning the while her sad and startled gaze— 
That darken’d was the sunshine of her youth— 
That brief and number’d were her fulure days. 


And God, whom she had serv’d, forsook her not; 
Some few faint sighs she heav’d, then rais’d above 
Her thoughts, and dwelt upon the happy lot 
Won for the faithful by their Savionr’s love. 
She died; we saw her laid in peaceful rest, 
Ere yet the trees were clothed with blossom’d sprays. 
Oh! earth had granted her no boon so blest, " 
Had Heaven fulfill’d her hopes ot Jengthen’d days. 





POEMS BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


{The following from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ is in Christopher North's 
old fashioned style of criticism. } 


This is certainly an age of very merciful tendencies. The severity of the 
criminal law, has been greatly abated; and, in conformity with the views of 
the legislature ve have, ofiate years, been gradually relaxing the stringency of 
our critical code. Yet we question whether the change has been productive 











of good, and whether the result can be said to have answered the expectations 
either of government or of ourselves. We doubt whether crime has diminished 
in consequence of the legislative clemency ; and, in our humble department, 
we are now convinced that the mild method is not the best way of bringing 
singers to repentance. The experiment has been fairly tried, and the nume- 
rous trashy publications put forth by the young writers of the day, particularly 
in the poetical line, convince us that our mercy has been misplaced; and that 
a little well-timed severity, and a few examples held up ‘in terrorem,’ might 
have greatly benefited the literary well-being of England. ‘The ‘ spirit of the 
age’ might have been different from what it is, if the just sentence of the law 
had been more trequently carried into effect. Our timely strictures might not 
have kindled into song any masculine intellect, but they might have prevent- 
ed the temple of the Muses from being desecrated. They might have pre- 
vented the appearance of such a publication asthis. In the days ofthe knout, 
we believe thatno such volume as Mr.Coventry Patmore’s could have ventured 
to crawl ont of manuscript into priat. While we admit, then, that we have 
to blame our own forbearance in some degree for its appearance, we think it 
our duty to take this opportunity of amending oor code of criticism. and shall 
try the volume simply as it stands, and somewhat according to the good old 
principles of jurisprudence. 

We are further instigated to this act of duty by the laudatory terms in 
which the volume has been hailed by certain contemporary journalists. Had 
Mr, Patmore’s injudicious friends not thought preper to announce him to the 
world asthe brightest rising star in the poetical firmament of Young England, 
we would probably have allowed his effusions to die of their own uiter insig- 
Nilicance, But since they have acted as they have done, we too must be per- 
mivled to express our opinion of their merits; and our deliberate judgment is, | 
that the weakest inanity ever perpetrated in rhyme by the vilest poetaster ot 








any foriner generation, become s masculine verse when contrasted with the 
nauseous paling of Mr. Patmore’s muse. Indeed, we question whether the } 
strains of any poetaster can be considered vile, when brought into comparison | 
with this gentieman’s verses. His silly and conceited rhapsodies rather make 
us sigh for the good times when all poetry, below the very highest, was made 
up of artifice and conventionalism ; when all poets, exc +pt the very greatest, 
spoke a hereditary dialect of their own, which nobody else interfered with— } 
united on their fingers every line they penned, and knew no inspiration ex- | 

*ptthat which they imbibed from Byssh’s rhyming dictionary. True that 
there was then no life or spirit in the poetical vocabulary—true that there | 
Was no nature in the delineations of our minor poets; but better far was sach 
language than the slip-slop vulgarities of the present rhymester—better far 
that there should be no nature in poetry, than sach nature as Mr. Patmore has 
xhibited for the entertainment of his readers. 

The first poem in the volume, entitled “‘ The River,” is a tale of disappoint- 
ei love, terminating in the suicide of the lover. Poor and pointless as this 
performance is, it is by far the best in the book. As Mr. Paimore advances, 
there is a marked increase of si}'iness and affectation in ais effusions, which 
shows how sedulously he has cultivated the art of sinking in poy ; and that 
the same adage which has been applied to vice, may be applied also to folly, 

Nemo repente fwit stultissemus. Never was there a richer offering laid on the 
shrines ot the goddess Sfultiftia than the tale of Sir Hubert, with which the 

lame concludes. But our business at present is with ‘The Rive:.’ 
The cominon practice of writers who deal with stories of iove, whose 

‘ourse never did run smooth,’ is to make their heroes commit suicide, on 
finding that the ladies whom they had wooed in vain were married to other 
people. But in the poem before us, Mr. Patmore improves upon this method 

e drowns his lover, Witchaire, because the lady, whom he had never wooed 
at all, does not marry him, but gives her hand (why should she not 7) to the 

nan who sues for it. Did Witchaire expect that the lady was to propose to 

1? The poem opens with some very babyish verses descriptive of an ‘ old 
manorhall’— — 





——— 


‘Its huge fantastic weather-vanes 
Loot happy in the light 

Its warm face through the foliage gleams, 
A comfortable sight. 


Ani so op, until we are intoduced to the jady of the establis! m nt :-— 


‘ That lady loves the pale Witchaire, 
Wao loves too much to sue: 

He came this morning hurriedly, 
Then out her young blood flew ; 

But he talk’d of common things, and so, 
Her eyes are steep in dew.’ 


ee 
_— 


The lady, finding that her Jover cortinues to hang back, dries her tears, 


and very properly gets married to another man, Daring the celebration ot 
the ceremony, the poet recurs to his hero, who has taken up his position in the 
park— 


‘ Leaning against an aged tree, 
By thunder stricken bare. 
‘ The moonshine shineth in his eye, 
Irom which no tear doch fall, 
Full of vacuity as deata, 
lis slaty parched ball 
Fixedly, though expressionless, , 
Gleams en the distant hall.’ 


Witchaire then goes and drowns himself in a river which ‘ runneth round 
the lady’s property—a dreadtul warning to all young lovers ‘ who love too 
much to sue.’ 





On a fine da; in the following summer, the poet brings the lady to the banks 
of thisriver. His evident intention is, to raise in the reader's mind the ex- 
pectation that she shall discover her lover’s body, of some other cticumstanee 
indicative of the tatal catastrephe. ‘This expectation, however, he disappoints, 
The only remarkable occurrence which takes place is, that the lady does not 
find the corpse, nor does any evidence wanspire ‘which can lead herto suppose 
that the suicide had ever been committed; and with this seuseless and incon- 
clusive conclusion the reader is betooled. 

The only incident which we ever beard of, at all rivalling this story in an 
abéttive ending, is one which we once heard related at a parity, where the con- 
versation turned on the singular manner in which valuable articles thrown 
into the sea had been some:imes recovered, and restored to their owners—the 
ring of Polycrates, which was found in the maw of! a fish after having been 
sunk indeep waters, being, as the reader knows, the first and most remarkable 
instance of such recoveries, Afier the rest of the company had exhausted 
their marvellous relations, the jollowing tale was told as the climax cfall such 
wonderful narratives ; and it was admitted on all hands that the torce of sur- 
prise could no further gv. We shall endeavour to versity, a /¢ Patmore, con- 
ceiving that its issue is very similar to that of his story of ‘The River,’ 


Tue Ring anp Tue Fism. 


A lady and her lover once 

Were walking on a rocky beach: 
Soft at first, and gentle, was 

The music of their mutual speech, 
And the looks were genue, too, 

With which each regarded each. 


At length some casual word occurr’d 

Which somewhat moved the lady’s bile ; 
From less to more her anger wax'd— . 

How sheepish look'd her swain the whi e!— 
And now upon their faces twain 

There is not seen a single smile. 


A ring was on the lady’s hand, 

The gift of that dumb-founder’d lover 
In scorn she pluck’d it from her hand, 

And tlung it far the waters over— 
Far beyond the power of any 

Duck or drag-net to recover. 


Remorse then smote the lady’s heart 

When she had thrown her ring away ; 
She paceth o’er the rocky beach, 

And resteth neither night nor day ; 
But still the burthen of her son 

Is, ‘Oh, my ring! my ring!’ alway. 


Her lover now essays to soothe 

The dark compunctious visitings, 
That assai! the lady’s breast 

With a thousand thousand stings, 
For that she had thrown away 

This, the paragon of rings. 


But all in vain; at length one day 
A fisher chanced \o draw his net 

Across the sullen spot that held 
The gem that made the lady fret, 

And caught about the finest cod 
That ever he hed captured yet 


« He had a basket on his back, 
And he placed his booty in it; 
The lady’s lover bought the fish, 
And, when the cook began to skin it, 
She found—incredible surprise !— 
She foand the ring—was not within it. 


The next tale, called ‘ The Woodman’s Daughter,’ is a story of seduction, 
madness, and child-murder. ‘hese are powerful materials to work with; 
yet it is pot every man’s hand that they will snit. In the bands of common- 
place, they are simply revolting. In tne handsof folly and affectation, their 
repulsiveness is aggravated by the simpering conceits which usurp the place 
of the strongest passions of our nature. Ele only is privileged to unveil these 
gloomy depths of erring humanity, who can subdue their repulsiveness by 
touches of ethereal feeling; and whose imagination, buoyant above the waves 
of passion, bears the heart of the reader into havens of calm beauty, even when 
following the most deplorable aberrations of a child of sin, Such a man 1s 
not Mr. Patmore. He has no imagination at all—or, what is the same thing, 
an imagination which welters in impotence, far below the levei of the emo- 
tions which it ought to overrule. The pitfalls of his tale of misery are cover- 
ed over with thin sprinklings of asterisks—the poorest subterfuge of an im- 
poverished imagination, 

Our extracis are now concluded; and in reviewing them in the mass, we 
ean only exclaim—this, then, is the pass to which the poetry of England has 
come! This is the life into which the slime of the Keateses and Shelleys of 
former times bas fecandated! The result was predicted about a quarter of a 
century ago in the pages of this Magazine ; and maey allempts were then 
mide to suppress the nuisance at its fountainhead. uch good was accom- 
plished: buat our effurts at that time were only partially successful; for no- 
thing is so tenacious Of life as the spawn of frogs—nothing is so vivacious as 
corruption, until it has reached its last stage. The evidence before us shows 
that this stage has been now at jengih attained. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
volame has reached the ultimate terminus of poetical degradation; and our 
conclasion, as wel! as our hope is, that the fry must become extinct in him 
His poetry (thank Heaven !') cannot corrupt into anything worse than it- 
self. 








MY GREAT UNCLE, 
BY DALTON, 

An old, & grave, discret man, is Attest to discourse of love-matiers, becanee he hath 
likely more +xperieuce, observed more, hath amore stad judgment, cau better discern, 
resolve, disouss, advise, give better Cautions, and more send Oeple, 

Honvon’s Anot. Melan 

‘Marry, sir ?’ said my unele, palling off his spectacles ; ‘a boy barely six- 
and.twenty think of marrying! ‘Trash,—you don't know what it means, 
sir!’ 

‘Bat, sir,’ [ replied, ‘this is not a sudden whim, my attachment is now of 
considerable standing.’ 

‘So much the beter,’ was the reply; ‘ it will be the sooner over.’ 

Now my wocle was a great man, ab exiraordimary man; | may say, with 
relerence to the powers and proportions ot his intellect, a gigantic man, Many 
men are said to speak like a book,—my uncle spoke like an en lyclopardia,— 


| positively and profoundly upon all subjects; like another great man,to whom 


he bore some striking resemblance, he would not only knock down an argo- 
ment, but occasionally (though this was a rare occurrence with him) his op- 
ponent also, Of course he had his peculiarities; how, indeed, could he lay 
claim to so vast a genius without them! and one of the most remarkable 
was a habit of delivering his opinion in terms perfectly intelligible and de- 
cisive, bat without much regard to the conventional euphemisms of society. 
Some people called him rade, bat he hiniseif always maintained that he was 


| a polite man, andl know no one to whose judgment greater delerence is due. 


Under these circumstances [ naturally proceeded in the discussion with be- 
coming diffidence and caution. 

‘if you would but condescend, sir, to an interview with the lady, yoa would 
find my Emily to be possessed of every requisite advantage, every attrac 
tion,’ 

‘ Attraction |’ said the great man; ‘black hair, blue eyes, alabaster nose— 
rubbish—a mere matter of colouring; how long will that last? Go to Law- 
rence and buy something that will.’ 

‘ But then, sir, her accomplishments |’ 

‘Sings Italian songs, and paints pickled cabbages, | suppose,—charming 
accomplishments in a companion for lile!—pooh|’ 

‘ But her disposition, sir, it is sweet and gentle in the extreme,’ 

*So much the worse,’ said my uncle, ‘ it will sour the sooner lor the want 
of spirit, 

A little cast down by these rebuils, L nevertheless summoned up resolution 
and proceeded with some earnestness, ‘ Pardon me, sir, if 1 observe that this 
is not a matter tu be dismissed lighily: itis one that has cost me much delib- 
eration, many an anxious thought, one in which my heart and happiness are 
deeply concerned.’ 

‘Heart and happiness" repeated my uncle; ‘ it is stomach and indigestion. 
Try blue pill,—the great Condé was cured by cathartics, I’ve been in love 
myself, and know the proper treatment of the disease.’ 

* You, sir!’ cried L in astonishment. ‘You in love?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I,’ returned the old gentleman sharply. ‘Do you suppose you 
are the only fool in the world Y 

‘Pheore wae comething so strange, co breertetilety deol te the hem of cy 
uncle, my great uncle—with such a wig too—being, or ever having been, in 
love, that an involuntary sinile betrayed itselfon my countenance 

‘ Don’t grin, sir,’ was the rebuke which followed this sad breach of decorum; 
‘don’t grin, but attend, the lesson may prove a orofitable one,’ 

My uncle filled a bumper of port, and considerately motioning me to tol- 
low his example, proceeded somewhat in the tollowing manner : 

‘It is more than half a century since | made my first appearance in Lon- 
don, having been invited to spend a few weeks with a distant relation, one 
Lady Maclacklin. Iwas at this period nineteen, sufficiently good-looking, 
and esteemed quite a mifacle ot wit and wisdom i the town of Hoginton, 
whereof my father was the vicar. It was doubtless owing to a reputation for 
_—— talent that I obtained the countenance of the lady in question. 

dy Maclacklin was a literary lady, above all a lion-loving lady, and ac- 
cordingly at her ‘soirées’ | was trotted out and exhibited ‘as our rarer mon- 
sters are,’ when the cognoisseurs were obliging enough to pronounce me a 
cub of very considerable promise. At length, on one memorable occasion, 
my keeper introduced me at a sort of club recently established, which took its 
name (doubtless in token of humility) from the hose of one of the more emi- 
nent members, Here, to my great relict, | wasnotealled upon to roar; ‘older 
and better’ lions had been provided, and [ had an opportunity of listening to 
the arguments of a profound doctor, who was at great pains to prove that 
everything is nothing, and that by consequence there is no snch thing as any- 
thing—that matter has no actual existence, and that it is no matter if it has. 

‘This was a most interesting and important theory, and while deliberating 
on the eflect so startling a doctrine would produce among iny friends at Ho- 
ginton, my reverie was interrupted by a light laugh behind me, ‘Turning, I 





beheld the loveliest, merriest-looking maiden that mortal eye ever lit upon. 
Mr. Moore talks of sunny smiles—what they may be | donot pretend to guess, 
but of earthly smiles her’s was the liveliest and sweetest, a emile of innocence 
and happiness. All plane for the advancement of metaphysics at Hoginton 
dissulved on the instant, and leaving matter to take care of itself, | summoned 
up courage to address my charmer. {It would be unprofitable to trace our 
conversation ; snffice it to say, that [ retarned home with a sovereign contempt 
furall philosophers, thought Lady Maclacklin looked more bilious than ever, 
and sat down to address an ode \o—to whom? My “laughter-loving queen,” 
of course; but her name? an elderly lady bad repeated it in my hearing, bat 
I had no ear save tor her voice, no consciousness save of her presence; each 
sense was held in thrall as I gazed upon her, and the name, trae to jts sex, 
| kept coquettiing with my baffled energies, hovered in shadows around my 
| memory, how advancing, how receding ; filly times was | on the point of fix- 

ing it, and as oflen did it elude my grasp, 0, giving up the attempt, | inscribed 
my verses, as is customary in these cases, *’ He Phytiis,” ealled myself * Da- 
mon,” and there the matier rested. 

‘The longest, dreariest week | ever waded through elapsed ere we met 
again; it was at a similar party, and fortunately some one bad procured for 
the occasion a live Indian chief, a great delicacy in those times, when red 
men were not to be met with daily on the ommibuses of the pale-taces. This 

henomenon, despite the articles with which, in deterence to British prejudice, 
ie was encumbered, obliged the company with a lively series of dances and 
songs, descriptive, as we were assured, of the sack of a wigwam, together 
with the scalping, broiling, and devouring of the devilled prisoners. In con. 
clusion, so gratelul was he for the applause bestowed on ble exertions, that he 
good-patnredly vi lanteered to close the exhibition by then and there cooking 
and eating a real child, could such a commodity be obtained. 

‘ Meanwhile we, my charmer and myself, sat apart, happy and unnoticed 
till the pany began by degrees to thin, when perceiving a magnificent turban 
with a little old woman beneath it, bustling in the direction of our retreat, I 
said abruptly, “One word ere we past, let me crave your name?’ Jove but 
granted halt my request, the remainder was dispersed in empty air; before my 
companion could or would reply her chaperon had interposed, and the sofily 
whispered syllables were lost in tinsel, and a mass of gauze, and birds of para~ 
dise. ‘You may call me Adela,’ was alll heard, a nod and asmile al) } 
saw, and she was gone 

*“ Adela! you may call me Adela!” The words vibrated in my ear—a 
generation, sir, has passed away, and those words vibrate still, 1 thought of 
them, and antortunately thought of little but them. Lady Maclacklin talked 
to me of inattention to herself, and radeness to the lady of the house. To all 
her reproofs | only answered,‘ you may cal] me Adela.’ She called me an 
ass, and sent me home to Hoginton. 
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meray aces di ious determination of my 
‘From ce | , according to a previous m 
ather np menor a course of studies at the University of Leyden. Yet 
even spite of the novelty of the scene, deep reading, and tresh compan- 
the m, the eidolon of that fairy form was constantly before me, 
and amid the din of strange and unfamiliar sounds the tones of that light laugh 
were ever audible. There were times, indeed, at the dead of night, when 
alone in my gloomy chamber, I felt a sort of consciousness of her actual pre- 
sence, it was as though the unseen spirit had quitted its slambering tenement 
and flown to cheer me in my exile; a mysterious feeling seemed to tell me 
she was near and conversant with my inmost thoughts. [t was a winning 
fancy, and I cherished it as the child of my solitude. But the most extraor- 
circumstance was, I never could recall her name. More than once in 
pon ben I fairly had it, and was aware of repeating it time after time, that it 
not escape my waking recollection. Morning came and it was gone, 
an indistinct murmar lingered {or a few moments on my lips, and every Wace 
had vacished. 

‘ After an absence of nearly three years, the sndden death of my father sum- 
moned me once again to‘England, and circumstances arising out of that event 
soon afier compeiad my personal attendance at York. Once here, | deter- 
mined not to return without including in my visit some ot the beautiful dis- 
tricts ot Cumberland and Westmoreland. The excursion was of course to 
be performed on foot, and accordingly, with a few necessaries wrapped in oiled 
silk and dis in the pockets of my shooting jacket, (an arrangement by 
the way infinitely superior to the common one of being harnessed to a heavy 
knapsack, crede experto,) | started on my solitary ramble, It was at the close 
ofa lovely day that I found myself descending one of the mountains that look 
on le Water; there was a wildness and a beauty here, which, albeit 
on a somewhat reduced scale, far surpassed, in my opinion, any of the more 
known and more celebrated scenery of the Lakes; water itsell 
an anequalled brilliancy, and threw back the forms of the surrounding cliffs 

direct from its margin with a distinctness as to seem rather a contin- 
than reflection. It might be, too, that the utter seclusion of the spot, 
its difficulty of access, and comparative freedom from the profane footsteps of 
summer tourists, lent it an additional interest. A single building was visible, 
situate in one of the numerous little bays, which held ont promise of ac- 
commodation for no horse was very likely to tax its power of entertain- 
ment;) resolving to make this my head-quarters for a few spare days, I pro- 
ceeded on the following morning to explore the romantic valley, which, skirt- 
ing the base of old rngged ‘ Pillar,’ extends nearly to the blac -lead mines ot 
Honision Crag. With a view of visiting that singular spot, I quitied the low 
boggy grounds, and was endeavouring to make my way up a rarely frequent- 
ed pass, both difficult and dangerous of ascent, called the ‘Scarf Gap,’ when, 
trusting to a loose stone, my foot slipped and I fell, wrenching my ankle most 
severely as | did so. 

‘For some time I struggled hard to retrace my steps, but the pain, increas- 
ing momentarily, became at length insupportable ; further progress without 
assistance was clearly impossible. The clouds meanwhile, or rather large 
rolling masses of the mountain mist, were rapidly gathering round, a few 
drops of rain succeeded, the air became suddenly chilled, and almost in an in- 
stant hill and dale, rock and river, were shrouded from my sight by the rush- 
ing storm. By dint of crawling on hands and knees, both of which suffered 
seriously from the sharp edges of the stones, I contrived to reach a shelter be- 
neath an overhanging crag, and here, with nothing to support me but patience 
and a hard biscuit, I remained for about a couple of hours. 

‘ Biscuit and patience were well nigh exhausted, when, to my great relief, 
Prerceived a man advancing along a sheep-track below. I shouted as only 
downright honest despair can shout. The stranger paused, hesitated, and 
seemed inclined to pass on. ‘To explain my distress amid such a roar, and at 
so great a distance, was out of the question, and in agony lest this last hope 
should fail, 1 sprang to my feet, touered for a moment, and again fell heavi- 
ly to the qreued, This circumstance, however, seemed to decide the stran- 
ger, and scrambling up the rock, he was soon at my side. 

* He was an elderly man, tall, slight, aud of gentlemanly bearing, and on 
perceiving my helpless state, willingly proffered aid and hospitality. To 
return to the inn at Emerdale was not to be thoughtof; his cottage was with- 
in a mile, and I was welcome to what it might afford. lL never found an el- 
derly gentleman so agreeable before. An hour’s painful walk, or rather hop, 
brought us to the domicile in question. It seemed to be an antique farm- 
house recently repaired, and was snugly lodged ina sheltered nook on the 
mountain side. e were received by an old deaf woman, with whose assis- 
tance and that of my kind guide | was speedily provided with dry clothing and 
the requisite bandages for my injured limb. he apartment into which | was 
now ushered, and which®while my host was employed in changing his own 
dripping garmenis, I had full leisure \o examine, contrasted strangely with the 
exterior of the building. It was small and ill-proportioned enough, but fur- 
nished with taste and even costliness, among other articles betokening the 
existence of some Dea loci, were a lute, sundry folios of music, and an em- 
broidery frame. ‘There was something not a little perplexing in all this. ‘I 
can’t be in the palace ofa gnome king,’ thought I, ‘norin a dream, nor—.’ 
Further speculation was cut short by the opening of a door, a light female 
figure glided in, and Adela stood betore me. 

“ For a description of oUF mutual Surprive, fT must refer you to those mas- 
ers of modern eloquence, the novel writers; my feeble powers are unequal to 
the task. 

Yes, sir,asl nave said, Adela stood before me, yet not my Adela; the girl 
was woman, and added years seemed to havebrought with them a fearful in- 
crease of care. The snowy brow, the bright black eye, were there, but the 
smile—the smile was gone; a sad and settled expression occupied its seat. 
She welcomed me, but with an humbled and embarrassed air, and listened to 
my rhapsodies in silence and with downcast looks; in vain I tried the liveliest 
sallies and the most thrilling sentiments, she was to be moved neither to love 
nor laughter. Matters were taking a very depressing turn, when the sound of 
footsteps descending from the room above, caught her ear, ‘It is my father,’ 

she exclaimed, ‘ Put no ill construction on the request, but 1 could wish 
that he should remain ignorant of our ever having met before. 

‘On the re-appearance of my host,he begged to introduce to me ‘ his daugh- 
ter Miss Brownlow.’ ‘ Miss Brownlow,’ 1 repeated half unconsciously,— 
* Miss Brownlow, sir ?’ returned the old gentleman hastily ; and looking up I 
discovered the eyes of both father and daughter bent anxiously upon me.— Sh, 
indeed !’ | stammered, ‘ [ am delighted to make her acquaintance, sir !’ 

‘ But Brownlow was not the name; not the name the sparkling Adela had 
first responded to—not the name I had so often syllabledin my sleep, but which 
in waking moments seemed like the seeker’s stair, never to be regained 

‘With the exception of the little contretemps alluded to, the evening passed 
away pleasantly enought, and so did the day following, and the day succeed- 
ing that ; in fact a week passed, for my kind hospitable entertainer would not 
hear of my removing untill was fairly convalescent. In him, though a 
little in the wayat times, found a very delightful companion ; he was a man 
of talent and education ; one, too, who had evidently seen mach of the world, 

mingled in the higher grades of society. One circumstance, however, 
could bot escape notice. Whenever he called up reminiscences of his past 
lile, Adela appeared restless and uneasy ; and even he would at times sudden- 
ly check himself, and subside into a moody melancholy silence. To one older 
and wiser than myself, all this might have aflorded grounds for suspicion, and 
distrust ; 1 was, however, too much engrossed with warmer emotions to feel 
even curivsity on the subject. At length the day fixed for my departure arri- 
ved; | had delayed it to the extreme verge of propriety, and, moreover, an 
engagement with my agent again summoned me to York. 


‘Tt was a soft and sunny morning ; Mr. Brownlow had sauntered out with 
his shepherd, and Adela and myself were left alone in the little parlour. It 
was then for the first time with my lips I spoke to her of love; by looks I had 
full oftdiscoursed eloquently of the matter. Adela became violently agitat- 
ed, as I pressed my suit; sobs and tears succeeded,—conduct quite allowable 
but verging, as I thought a trifle towards the extravagant.—when at this 
mos! interesting point the old gentleman returning from his walk, interrupted 
our tete-a-tete. Adelaon asudden became earnestly intent on the manufac- 
ture of a silk purse,and | simultaneously felt myselfsmitten, with a desire of 
study. Seizing the first volume that was near, I turned hastily over the 
leaves ; it was a book of prayer; some handwriting on the title page caught 
my eye. There it was,—the phantom that had eluded me so long,—the name, 
each character traced in a plain bold hand, ‘ With a father’s blessing to Adela 
Mesurier.’ ‘ Ha!’ I exclaimed, without a thought of my imprudence, ‘ at 
last I have’ it,—Mesurier ! Adela Mesurier | the long lost, her sought name.’ 

‘ Litile did I anticipate the effect which these words were to produce, Adela 
with a faint seream sank back fainting in ber chair ; her father deadly pale, 


and without uttering a syllable, immediately removed her from the apart- 
ment, 





‘ Perplexed and aghast at so unlooked-fora feature in my wooing, | wait 
ed patiently for some explanation. A considerable time elapsed ere my host 
reappeared ; he was calm, but his countenance, bore evident tokens ot recent 
and deep agitation. ‘ Young gentleman,’ he commenced, ‘ by the imprudence 
of my poor gitl, you have become inaster of cur secret. Nay. sir, regret is 
useless ; we are in your power, and you must exert it as you will !’ 
felt so thoroughly mystified in my lite. Mr. Mesurier, if that was his namet 
continued : ‘My daughter, sir, has made me acquainted with the conversation 
which passed prior to this unhappy exposure ; she desires for a brief inter. 
view; for ten minutes, therefore | leave you together.’ So saying, the old 
gentleman made a stiff bow, and quitted the room. ‘ But what the devil does 
itali mean 7 quoth I. ; 


‘ : le ree} . , 
At this moment Adela herself, pale, trembling, and with downcast eves. 


1 never 
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the unfinished anger lpn sy gf ——_ more than vace begged of me this 
wifle ; it you can still value it, it is yours.’ 
Here ay uncle’s voice grew a litle husky ; be tried a glassof port. Itdid 
him good, and he continued : al 
‘ Then, dearest,’ I exclai ‘] have not presumed too far; my aflection is 
not altogether unreturned seemed to regard me with astonishment. 
‘There is some mystery—I seek not the clue—some secret of grief on 
which I have unwittingly touched, pardon my heedlessness, and tell me f a.n 
forgiven.’—‘ ’Tis better so, far better so,’ she said, speaking rather to herself 
then to me, and, after an instant’s pause, extending her hand.— Thanks! a 
thousand thanks !’ said J, pressing it—cold it was—to my lips; ‘I ee a 
pledge, and will instantly address your fether.—‘ No, no,’ she said hurriedly, 
‘ not—not to-day, he is disturbed, unwell; it must not be so.’ With some 
reluctance, I a to postpone my application till my retarn from York, 
which could be effected within a fortright. ‘ And now,’ said I, ‘farewell, 
and Heaven shield you. You will think of me till we meet again!’ She 
raised her eyes, and replied slowly and solemnly, ‘I will,—fr// we meet again! 
Bu , sir, we never did meet again, and never shall in this world. 
‘Within the period mentioned, full of love and hope, I revisited the cottage ; 
it was tenantless. I followed the fugitives to the coast, and there every trace 
of them was lost. E ; 
‘Many years after, on rummaging‘some chests that had remained undisturbed 
in all the dignity of dust since my father’s death, I lit upon seve:al o!d tiles of 
newspapers ; and in carelessly turning over one of these, the name of Mesurier 
once more caught my eye. It was a case in one of the criminal courts ; and 
on perusing it, I found that a gentleman so named, of high connexion and am- 
ple fortune, had been convicted ofthe crime of forgery. It further appeared on 
subsequent inquiry, that although every effort had been made to obtain a com- 
mutation of his sentence, justice for some time proved inexorable ; when on the 
evening previous to the day fixed for the execution, a reprieve arrived unex- 
pected, and almost unhoped for. How this was effected, was never clearly as- 
certained ; it was, however, commonly referred to the agency of the Duke of 
, who possessed at that more very considerable ministerial influence, 
and dark and crue! hints were whispered of the price paid for his interest. Be 
that as it may (and I turn gladly from this portion of the story ) perpetual banish- 
ment was substituted for death ; but even this Mesurier found means to evade 
and succeeded in making good his escape on the way to embarkation. Some 
slight search was attempted but without success, and it was generally suppso- 
ed that he had contrived to quit the kingdom. 

‘The date of the trial in question was June, 17—, but two months after my 
arrival at Leyden, where the news of such an event was not likely to reach a 
student deep in the delights of Aristotle and Burgusdicius. _ 

‘{ was of course a good deal startled and pained by this discovery ; but ob- 
serve, sir, there was no breaking of hearts, no nonsense of that sort ; 1 soon re- 
covered, and here you see me as cheerful and happy an old bachelor as freedom 
and independence can make one. I dowhat 1 like, say what I like, go where 
I like, have my dog in the parlour, and dine ina dressing gown” 

And yet methinks there was a something in my uncle's tone not quite in unt- 
son with the tenor of his speech 

‘You ask my advice, sir! Well, go apprentice yourself to a weaver, take to 
the stege, or edit a morning newspaper, but don’t quite bind yourself to slave- 
ry,—don't marry ’ ; 

‘Amicus patruus sed magis amica Emily” And somehow or ano:her, on that 
day fortnight, spite of all injunctions, i tound myself in a rattling post-chaise, 
with a favour as big as aplate in my button-hole, and by my side was the most 
provoking little satin bounet, garnished plentifully with orange flowers, and 
shading a blushing face, the object of my uncle’s warning. ; 

And has one unkind thougit ever been bestowed {upon that yellow bodied, 
vehicle? and that bonnet with the orange flowers—and that favour as big asa 
plate ; are they not lad upinlavender! And that stern oldgentleman himself, 
that misogynic uncle, did he not confess that for a wife | had certainly chosen 
the least exceptionable of her sex ! — Reader, apply to Mistress M. or NP as 
the case may be, for a full solution of these queries. 
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KANE'S INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 
( Concluded.) 


Buteven it we did not possess these invaluable deposits, we might still 
make ourselves independent of the import of iron, an item in our annual 
out-goings amounting to upwards of a quarter of a million, by manufactur- 
ing it from our abundant iron-stone by the aid of peat-tuel. 

‘The manufacture of iron by turi is extensively carried on in France, 
Prussia, and Bavaria. 

At Ransko, in Bohemia, there is an extensive iron work, consisting of high 
furnaces for the smelting of pig iron from the ores, of cupoias for the re-melt- 
ing of pig aud making castings, with reverberatory furnaces, and machinery 
tor the making of bar and plate. The ore employed is the clay ironstone oi 
very moderate quality. or fuel is used turf and charcoal. The turt is 
Light, it ie dried im thé alr, but notin any way prepared orpressed. It costs 
at the rate of five shillings aton, The furnaces are blown with hot air at the 
temperature of 280degrees Fah. To make a ton of iron there is consumed 
34 cwt. 3 qrs. of turf which costs 8s, 9d., and 30 cwt. of charcoal costing £1 
4s. 7d. The other expenses bring the total cost tor pig iron to £3 15s. a ton. 
At Koniggsbrunn in Bavaria are iron works where they execute with turf 
alone the puddling and second fusion, re-heating and rolling, finally, all the 
operations which are effected with coal in the English furnaces. ‘The turf 
here costs 13s, a ton.’ 

Again :— 

‘In the iron works of Ichoux, department of the Landes in France, no fuel 
is used in puddiing but turf. In the turnaces of M. Muller at Wendenham- 
mer, wood charcoal has been replaced by an equal volume of turf charcoal, 
and MM. Meser and Wagner, who have examined minutely into the various 
conditions of this branch of industry, conclude that, both for smelting and re- 
fining, the coke of turf is as good and useful as an equal weight of wood or 
charcoal.’ 

This latier consideration is one of considerable importance from the large 
extent in which charcoal enters into the preparation of iron in its finer state, 
and in which it costs from £15 to £35 a ton. Doctor Kane estimates that 
with the turf charcoal, so easily procurable here, bar iron of that quality may 
be produced from the raw material for six guineas per ton. 

Charcoal from compressed peat is much denser, and yields a much more 
intense heat than wood charcoal. Now the wood charcoal of Deane forest 
sells tor £4 a ton, and condensed peat can be delivered to the burner for little 
more than as many shillings, anc. reduced to a superior charcoal for less than 
£laton. Here surely is a great source of profitable occupation, We are 
very generally ignorant of the value of our vast tracts of bog, looking to 
them rather as the fields for future drainage and tillage operations, than as 
depots of one of the most valuable articles of consumption and commerce. 
The ordinary peat is an inferior fuel chiefly because it is ill prepared. 

‘It is very usual to find the turf of commerce containing one-iourth of its 
weight of water, although it then feels dry to the hand; but let us examine 
how that affects its calorific power. One pound of pure dry turf will evapo- 
rate six pounds of water. But in a pound of turf, as it is usually found, there 
are three quarters of a pound of dry turf and one quarter of a pound of water. 
Three quarters of a pound can only evaporate four pounds and one half vf 
water, but out of this it must first evaporate the quarter ot a pound contained 
in its mass, and hence the water boiled away by one pound of such turf is 
reduced to jour pounds and a quarter; the loss is here 30 per cent., a _propor- 
tion of which marks all the ditference between a good fuel and one almost un- 
fit for use.’ 

Such are the simple facts which so easily get rid of the difficulty of a sup- 
posed want of adequate fuel. Now, as to the use of water-power, we have 
seen whata vast amount of it there is. But it is a variable agent in most 
situations, and must either be aided by a supplemental steam-engine, or be 
economised in reservoirs. ‘There are, however, hundreds of sites not liable 
to interruption or failure in their supply, running to waste. But these are in 
remote districts. Where immediate facilities for labour and communication 
exist, our water powers are generally occupied. There are not less than 
twenty-eight mill-sites on she river Dodder, near Dublin, on a course of nine 
miles; but this little river, like many others, favoured by position neara large 
city, and all along oceupied by water-mills, is so variable in its supply, that 
for one-fourth of the year the mills are idle for one-half of the time for want 
of water. This is proposed to be remedied by the construction of a reservoir, 
which would also have the effect of preventing the frequent floods to which 
the siream is liable. A similar work on a large scale was some years since 
constructed atthe sources of the Upper Bann by the mill-owners and bleachers 
who carry on their great and prosperous works along the banks of that fine 
river. ‘They have thus procured anadditional constant force of several horse- 
powers for every foot of fall, available at alltimes, and of inestimable value 
in enabling them to conduct their works with the punctuality so essential to 
successiul commerce. A very masterly report, by Mr. R. Mallet, C.E., on 
the Dodder, with the view to the construction of the proposed reservoir there 
is now before us; and we cannot retrain from borrowing from his pages the 
tollowing observations on some of the great phenomena of rivers :— 

‘In looking with an enlarged view atthe phenomena of rivers in all climates 
we find that, beyond a certain magnitude, floods are no longer to be observed. 

Phe mighty streams which discharge the accumulated waters of contin 
Know no succen swellings or abatements: 
Season, or more sea 
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falls to its former level with a regularity almost planetary, and capable ;,, 


t ! planetary, and capable fre. 
Sos exact prediction. lis swellings thus foreknown, and in concer; 
with the labours of the hi n, make its waters a as they flow. 
but if we follow up such a river, and examine the smaller ones that are j;, 
and whose circumstances are precisely similar to those of meane- 
streams with shurter courses {rom shore to sea, we shall find two remarkab!- 
characteristic differences, dividing them into so many classes. Some of them 
are subject to great and sudden floods, while others of equal size, and unde; 
similar conditions of weather, are notso. Examining turther what cons:j. 
tutes the difference, we shall find that, although the fall may be equal, or per. 
chance greater un the river not subject to floods, there exist upon its line on- 
or several lakes, into which the stream falls, and out of which it again passes 
while none such exist upon the river of floods. _ In these then lies the diffe, 
ence. In the latter case a given volume of rain-water precipitated over the 
catchment, or surface of country drained by the river, is at once discharge: 
into and confined to its narrow bed, in which it rises many feet, and alono 
which it flows with resistless violence, until lost in its sovereign river or in the 
sea. But the same quantity of water discharged in the same time into the othe; 
river, is poured by it into its lake, or chain oflakes, and is diffused over their 
proportionably greater surface where it rises, not several feet, but perhaps onjy 
the fraction of aninch, From these the water is leisurely delivered back (, 
the outlet stream, and passes harmlessly away. Thus, for instance, the « are 
rowy Rhone,” above the lake of Geneva, though a large river, is subject to 
at and destructive floods. Below the lake, although the most rapid riyer 
in Europe, it nas its periodic rise and fall; but sudden floods are impercepyi. 
ble. The same is even more remarkably the case with the Rhine below the 
lake of Constance.’ 

Taking the hint from nature, therefore, the engineer furms his artificija; 
lake by throwing an embankment across some convenient part of the channe| 
near its source ; and impounding the mountain waters there, at once regulate; 
and reinforces the stream below. The river Irwell, which passes by Bolton 
and Manchester, Doctor Kane distinguishes as ‘the hardest worked streay, 
probably in the world.’ Above Bolton, out of a total fall of nine hundze; 
leet, it has eight hundred feet of fall actually economised by the mills on jy 
banks, 

We who generally have such a veneration for steam, and SO great a con. 
tempt for water-power, are surprised to find that, in Lancashire, where coa|s 
are so cheap that we might suppose nobody would use water, one-ninth of the 
total mill-power comes trom the water-wheel. ‘There is a general impression 
thatthe steam engine is a more perfect source of power than a water-whee| 
andcan do finer work It appears that the reverse is the fact, and that a stean, 
flour-mill set up in Birmingham in the best way with an engine by Bolton 
and Watt, in 1838, was near ruining the proprietor, until a compensating 
pneumatic apparatus was devised, which brought it back to something of the 
smoothness of its water-driven predecessors ; and it is a fact that waler-spun 
fabrics bear a higher character in the market than those produced by the steam 
engine. Add to this, that water-power is just one-eighth the cost of steam. 
power, and it certainly does excite both surprise end sorrow that we shold 
so foolishly disregard the transcendant advantages in this way with which 
nature has fitted us forth for prosperity. 

It is interesting to consider in what a variety of ways the force of water 
may be applied to drive machinery. Besides the three varieties of wheels, the 
overshot, undershot, and breast wheel, we have the water-pressure engine, wii) 
its ene and cylinder, worked by a jet of water like a steam engine ; Baker's 
mill, in which the water, issuing from an orifice,'gives motion ta the machinery 
by its reactive furce; and finally, a whole family of French water-engines ot 
recent invention, called turbines. 

‘ The turbine is a horizontal wheel, furnished with curved float-boards, on 
which the water presses trom a cylinder, which is suspended over the whee! 
and the base of which is divided by curved partitions, that the water may be 
directed in issuing, so as to produce on the corresponding float-boards of the 
wheel the greatest eflect. The construction of the machine is simple ; its paris 
not liable to go out oferder; and, as the action of the water is by pressure, the 
furce is under the most favourable circumstances for being utilized. The ei. 
fective power appears to equal that of the overshot wheel, but accompanied 
by some conditions, which renders it peculiarly valuable.’ In a water- 
wheel you cannot have great economy of power without very slow motion 
and hence, when high velocity is required at the working points, a train ot 
mechanism is necessary, which causes a material loss of force. Now in the 
turbine the greatest economy is accompanied by rapid motion. It a turbine 
be working with a power of ten horses, and its supply of water be suddenly 
doubled, it becomes of twenty horse-power; if the supply be reduced to one 
half, it still works five horse-power ; whilst such sudden andextreme changes 
would altogether disarrange water-wheels, which could only be construcied 
for the minimum, ‘and allow the overplus to go to waste,’ 

By the employment of a close pipe, water is now brought from a distance 
to several French factories, and{there delivered with the full force due to the 
altitude of its source onthe turbine. It is singulay,that the old system ef the 
acqueduct and the close pipe should have been brought again into ,comparison 
with one another in modern times, in the application of the principle of hy- 
drostatic pressure for the purpose of transterring the seat of power to a more 
convenient site, by the French machinists, at the same time the men of 
equally high a'tainments in Britain tor the same purpose, were resorting to 
the old device of the aqueduct. We allude to that bold piece of engineering 
enterprise, the transport oi the Shaw’s water river, with its whole accumulated 
fall ob 512 teet from the remote and nearly inaccessible valley where it had tur 
so maby ages expended its force in vain, into the populous town of Greenock, 
where all the energies were in immediate requisition. 

‘ Thus,’ says Mr. John Scott Russell, ‘ a power has been brought six miles 
and a half to the suburbs of a populous town, equa] to the power of thirty steame- 
engines of fitty horse power, being equivalent tothe creation of wealth or pro- 
ductive capital to the extent of £7,500, and the annual effect ot which, when 
fully employed, will be something like the employment of seven thousand pecs 
ple, and the annual distribution of something like £300,000 per annam in 
wages, beside the supply of ample store of water for the town.’ 

Had Shaw’s water been brought in pipes, the mechanical effect would have 
been the same by the employment of the turbine, and probably the force would 
have been transported in that way the more economically. 

Leaving now the raw material and the brute forces of nature, which cer- 
tainly are at our (disposal in a wonderful abundance, we still come back to 
the main question, what is to be done to turn these to their ultimate purpose 
of furnishing the useful goods of life? Material is not wanting, nor power, 
nor that other essential element in improvement, the sense of a necessity that 
something should be done ; but where are capital, skill, and confidence? In 
agricultural operations we have them all in a least moderate degree. Nothing, 
whi.e heaven pleases to permit the — continuance of our present ex- 
ertions, can stop or stay us in the path of agricultural advancement. Wemay 
be pinched for capita!, but we believe the mass of our landed proprietors and 
practical agriculturists have too manlya senseof what becomes men of pru- 
dence and integrity, to hesitate even in stinting their general expenditure, il 
that were necessary, inorder to keep pace witathe demands of the times, 
which, speaking with regard to the bulk of the community, will no longer 
suffer any of us to slumber. But for our general mining and manufacturing 
industry where are the capital, the skill, and the confidence to be sought for! 

Want of confidence is, in itself, want of capital, want of skill, want of ma- 
terial, and want of power—all in one, and one in all. Without it, the rest 
are useless; with it, there is no spot, however little favoured by nature, that 
may not be made the seat of prosperousexertion. This is not the place or the 
occasion for discussing the evils that have left us so long and lamentably de- 
ficient in this great requisite. Neither can we here go into investigation of 
the causes which are now restoring it. Suffice it to say, that the mass of the 
people have learned the value of money, and are becoming more desirous 0! 
realizing wealth. No better evidence ef the existence of such desires could 
be aflorded, than the work betore us, which is eagerly demanded by practical 
readers. ‘The progress of railroad communication will not suffer these 12- 
fluences to abate. Railway communication to a western port, commanding 
cheap mechanical power, will inevitably lead to the establishment of a direct 
cotton trade with America, The whole cotton trade of Belfast is conducteé 
at second-hand both in respect of the raw material and of the motive powet. 
The cotton is trans-shipped from Liverpool, the coals imported from the oppo- 
site coast. The presence of a constant water-power, sufficient to drive the fac- 
tories of Belfast, would be equivalent to an addition of 75,000/. a-year to the 
income of the town, Suppose these factories were located on the banks of the 
Shannon, at Killaioe, with communication on the one hand, direct to 
America, by Atlantic navigation fiom Limerick—and on the other, direct t 
Great Britain by railway, via Dublin—the time and cost of a channel navi 
gation, transhipment, and of coal-importation, would be saved to the manu 
facturer ; and to the traveller, would be substituted a hundred miles of rapic 
railway travelling, by land, fivefor hundred miles ot navigation, at one-iilth 
ot the speed, by sea And the railruad is the direct way to these results. 
What it has made Fleetwood with reference to Belfast, it must make Lim- 
erick, or some other western port of Ireland, with reference to New York. 
Engineers may contend about the respective meits of different systems 0! 
railway locomotion; but with a railway of any kind, to any wesiern Trish 
port commanding a great water-power, we start at once intu a prosper pus 
trade in the manufacture of cotton. 

Now, it is a fact that the capital which we cannot command for any thing 
else, we can command for railroads. The moneyed man, who would not risk 
a single hundred pounds in manufacturing investment, is ready and eager to 
invest his tens of thousands in these great and beneficial projects. By and by, 
he will be equally willing to lend his money to raise factories, and locate work- 
men along these lines, So that,in fact, so far from there being a want of capi- 
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tal, capital is not only plentiful, but is running in the very channel where it is 
most wanted. Skill is easily transported : the workshops and factories of Britain 
pave been pouring Out their surplus skill, wherever there have been those great 
conduits of civilization to conduct it—into Belgium, into France, into Germa- 
ay, for the lastten years. Butthe course of mechanical education in Eog\and, 
s, ia general, @ narrowing process. Y acquire great art in a particular 
ent ; but are not prepared to adapt their skil! to the different circum- 
stances in which they have so often been placed in Ireland, coming to smailer 
establishments in a new country, demanding expedients to which they have 
peea wholly unaccustomed. A more liberal education would enable them to meet 
there necessities, readily aod effectually. We are now, in Ireland, turning our 
thoughts more than we have been accustomed to du, to education for industrial 
[tis a subject of vast importance in every community, but especi- 
ally im one seeking to participate in the active prosecution of so many branches 
of manipulative industry as are open to us. ‘here is much practical good 
secse in Doctor Kane’s observations on this important subject :— 

‘A about to he educated for industrial pu should, therefore, be 
first ee ee in the general principles of the natarai and physi- 
cal sciences, a.d in elementary mathematics. All this can be done with far 
jess expenditure of time, of trouble, and of money, than 1s usually incurred 
with the Greek and Latin, for which, in industrial pursuits, there is sel- 
dom the slightest use. Thus grounded im general education, he should 
wo his special branch, according as he is to be a chemist, a maker of ma- 
chines, @ worker in metals, or of other trade. Of all the objects used in his 
peculiar occupation he should acquire the most minuie knowledge ; their pro- 
perties and Smpotaene their adulterations; where they are found; how 
iney are obtained; what can be substituted for them ; how they can be made. 
Ali these are things on which may depend, at each step of his future pro- 
rome He he foliows a losing wade, or whether he be eminently suc- 


‘To this general education should be added the experience of the work- 
shop. The simplest operation in the arts requires a degree of manipulative 
skill that no books, no words can give. The most perfect theoretical ac- 
quaimtance with the construction of machines and the nature of various 
uaterials used, would not enable a man to do good work. But i the man 
nas Obtained the manual skill by working practice, there is no doubt but 
that the knowledge of the tools he is using, and of the materials he worked 
upon, will enable him to do it betier than he otherwise could. The prac- 
ical education of the artisan in the place of actual working is, therefore, 
ot all the most important, and requires most time. The ultimate object of 
the previvus discipline in science is to enable him fully to avail himself of 
- opportunities of improvement in his art which the workshop continually 
aflords. 

There is already in existence, and in active useful operation amongst 
us, an institution every way qualified, were sufficient means at its disposal, 
‘or imparting the preliminary portion, at least, of such a course of educa- 
‘ion, To it we owe this book, the work of one of the professors. We 
mean the Royal Dublin Society. With the following just tribute to its 
past exertions, and exposition o/ its means of future usetulness, we take 
eave of these labours ef its learned and meritorious professor : 

‘A century ago, long before tne necessity ef connecting scientific know- 
ege with the arts was felt elsewhere, an association was formed in this coun- 
uy expressly for that purpose. The Dublin Society, whose exertions in the 
aivancement of husbandry and the other useful aris were so eloquently de- 
scribed by Arthur Young, and admitted by him to be the origin of ail the 
similar societes in England, has from that period to the present undeviatingly 
promoted the objects for which it was founded, The liberality of the govern- 
ment of that time placed at its disposal great sums of money, which were 
applied to the prosecution of various plans conceived to be advantageous to 
ine country. ‘That it effected vast good is undeniable. But at that period it 
was too muck in advance of the general population for its beneficial power to 
come fully into play. The country was not ready for an extensive industrial 
mouvement. Since that time its funds have been progressively diminished ; 
its departments necessarily curtailed; its scientific and industrial organiza- 
tion hmited im extent and still more in powers. But there appears some hope 
‘nat the darkness which overhung those days is about to dissipate, and that 
ine Royal Dublin Society may be enabled again to become the centre of in- 
justrial education for this country. 

‘Its means of effecting good, were it supported by anything like the sum to 
which this country is entitled for such objects, are very great: its fine Botanic 
Garden, in which all experiments regarding agriculture might be so efficiently 
put in action; its Maseums of Agriculture, and for Natural History, as well 
as for all industrial products and materials; the resources of its extensive 
Laboratory, in which investigations calculated to smoothe down the many 
difficulties which beset the path of enterprise in Ireland might be so well con- 
cucted ; its almost continuous courses of lectures on every branch of applied 
science, and the means recently placed at its disposal of having similar 
courses of lectures delivered in provincial towns ; the triennial exhibitions of 
manufactures; the annual Cattle Shows, in which the progress of our arti- 
zans and agriculwrists may be registered, and rewards, stimulating them to 
honourable ambition, may be distributed; and finally, the Schools of Art, 
which, although not exclusively connected with industrial objects, are yet 
most powerful adjunets thereto, by enabliug the manufacturer to bring to bear 
ipon the improvement of certain branches of trade, a force uf tancy and cul- 
uvated taste that not only may be, bat has been found most conducive to 
success. With such facilities for communicating all that general scientific 
education which I have described as the basis of sound industrial knowledge, 
ret ae Dublin Society may be the source of important advantages to Ire- 
land, 

Looking back on the whole subject, and contrasting our condition with 
‘hat of the neighbouring countries, we see much to be sought, but much also 
‘obe avoided. When agriculture becomes so refined as to expel social life 
om our fields, to make way for mere vegetable life, as in some of the more 
t.aborately economised districts of Scotland, it is overdone. An extraordi- 
tary crop of wheat is no doubt a great boon ; but if so many more bushels 
an only be taken out ot the ground, by making the farm a species of work- 
house, and obstructing the holy duties and enjoyments of domestic life, then 
‘ were better that the surplus produce were so much poison. We till the 
‘ll lor the sake, not of vegetable, but human life, and of that which is the 
grace and blessing of humanity, social intercourse and the domestic hearth. 
‘Wr agricultarists must never drive the too-greedy ploughshare through these. 
{nd when we come to turn the brute energies of nature to the supply of our 
other wants, our manufacturers rust not furget the warning and example 
4a! Manufacturing England at the present moment holds forth to deter man- 
‘ind trom the too reckless pursuit of gain in that way. In her factories a 
ace are growing up, prematurely old, and whose abused energies will be- 
death a long legacy of deteriorated health and strength to succeeding gen- 
“auions. These girls are not fit to be the mothers of men; these boys are not 
“ to be the guardians and instructors of future families. The heart bleeds 
“ihe condition of the little children, condemned by the cupidity ot demo- 
ne zed parents to a servitude more odious in the sight of God than the world 
raps has ever been stained by before; forthe slaves ot barbarous nations 
mare Rever been put to work till of mature strength; but here the task is 
— from the limbs of infaney.* 
uu will be long betore we approach the limit that separates economy 





* The idea of these cruelties is so shocking, that humane minds duubtless 
‘laggerate the amount of suffering. Still it must be very great, and is un- 
“stionably a blot on the moral fame of England, almost as dark as that 

tich stains the escatcheon of America. The sense of indignation and 
— in the public mind is also very strong, and has found expression in 
““lous Ways, but no where more feelingly or emphatically, tor a single voice, 
"J in some verses, inspired with a wonderful tenderness, which we cannot 
ain from transferring to our pages. They are entitled ‘ The Cry of the 
“udren,’ by Elizabeth Barret, and appeared this time last year in Black- 
¥ou!’s Magazine :— 

“ Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers ! 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
. * a id 
Go out, children, from the mine and from the city— 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do! 
Plock your handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty— 
Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them through ! 
But the children say, “ Are cowslips of the meadows 
Like the weeds anear the mine ? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of our coal-shadows, 
From your pleasures fair and fine. 


*“ For oh!” say the children, “ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap: 
If we cared for any meadows, it were m2rely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Oar kaees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fali upon our face, trying to go; 
And underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow, 
Por, all day, wedrag our burden tiring, 
rhrongh the coa -dark underground— 
Or, all day, wedrive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 
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from the abuse of labour, either in field or 
in manufacture have been 
to tree from the 


factory. 
chiefly made, we are, we believe, hither- 
cf those extreme abuses. Abundance of space and 
ventilation have especially consulted in most of the factories lately 
erected there. Oneextens.ve concern has been constructed of only a si 
story in height, with a view tc afford a more uninterrupted supply 
air ; and certainly the cleanliness, cheerfulness, and decency of the population 
of many of the mills attest the practicability of uniting the most extensive 
pega of machinery with a due regard to the physical and moral health 
the workers. Butthere is no guarantee against the thirsifor gold. With 
the railroad will assuredly come the sacra femes, and with that, the necessit 
ot the people of this country taking care that it do not deteriorate them as h 
has done others, remembering that all riches, purchase them at what cost you 
will, are but means to the higher ends of social life, and that social! life, in its 
perfection, is but a means to the glery of God, and the happiness of his immor- 
tal creatures in the lite to come. 
rrr 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
BAIA. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF ARABIAN MANNERS, 


Durine a temporary pause in the warfare of the French against the people 
of Algeria,an Arab encampment was pitched on the rs of the Isser 
Apart from the rest of the tonts was one set up on the slope of a hill, at 
whose fvot flowed a small stream. Within this temporary resting-place were 
seated three Arabs ; the eldest, though well stricken in years, was evidently one 


‘tight and 


of those men privileged by nature to escape the infirmities of oldage. His 
name was Brahim-ben-Zaragout—a man universally respected by the tribes, 
as much on account of his courage in war as for his wisdom in council. Of 


the two younger men seated in the patriarch’s tent, the first was Kaddour, a 
rich member of the Geafera tribe; the second, Hassan, a kinsman of bis host, 
who had already proved himself a brave soldier in many battles against the 
French. Seated in a circle around a brezier filled with fire, the Arabs main- 
tained a profound silence. The two younger men cast now and then a furtive 
glance at a corner of the tent, where, half-concealed by the fast-dimming 
twilight, lay an object of peculiar interest to them both. In fact, the tent cov- 
ered a fourth being. Seated languidly ona lion's skin, and watching the grace- 
ful forms assumed by the blue smoke of her narguile, as it escaped from her 
beautiful lips, was Baia, daughter of Brahim. 1t was manifest that she had 
endeavoured to render herself move captivating than usual: anecklace of coral 
intermixed with sequins adorned her neck; large rings of gold encircled her 
wrists and ankles ; an ample robe of white cashmere, open at the neck, and 
confined at the waist by a silken tissue, enveloped her figure, whilst a light gold- 
embroidered hai was placed upon her head so as to allow her beautiful 
black hair to fall in tresses over - shoulders. Her eyebrows and nails were 
newly tinged with henna, and the little star tatooed on her forehead had 
been fresh dyed with the juice of the echnan. Baia, in her turn, failed not to 
cast a luok of deep interest on the faces of ber companions, illumined as they 
were by the dell fire in the brazier. The situation of the whole group was 
painful, the more so from the deep silence which prevailed. The truth is, 
Hassan and Kaddour were rival suitors for the hand of Baia, and that night 
they had met to have their claims determined by her father and herself, 
A subject eo deeply interesting to all, was naturally slow in being opened, but, 
the silence increasing the agitation of the whole party, at length Brahim de- 
termined to break it. He threw into a vase in which water was already 
heated some coifee ground extremely fine, poured out the favourite beverage, 
and offered it to his guests. He also placed before them some tobacco, with 
whch they filled the bowls of their pipes. Having arranged these preliminaries, 
he broke the irksome quiet by words. ‘ Baia,’ saic he, ‘sing that song which 
you used to sing when I lay on the mat of suffering from the wounds I re- 
ceived from the fire of the infidels.’ 

‘| will obey,’ answered the maiden. 

Baia immediately unhung from the side of the tent a musical instrument 
made of glass, in shape like a wide bottle, the bottom of which was formed by 
asses’ skin being stretched tightly over it. On this species of drum—called a 
dahourka—she struck with the tips of her fingers afew preliminary measures, 
and then commenced the following song:— 

1. May Allah be with you, O Son of the Arabs! defender of Islamism! 
be with you! May happiness be yours! 

2. When God created the fleet courser that you ride, He called to Him the wind of 
the desert, und said to it, be condensed ! He was ebeyed ! 
3. He took then a handful of this new element, and breathed upon it. 
that your horse was created. 
4 To make your heart inaccessible to fear, He took apiece of steel, and said to 
it, Be the heart of the Arab! He was obeved ! 
“* All day long, the wheels are droning, turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts turn, and our heads with pulses burning, 
And the walls tarn in their places ! 
Turns the sky in the high window blank god reeling— 
‘Turns the long light that d hdown the wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning all the dav, and we with all ! 
All day long, the iron wheels are droning— 
And sometimes we could pray— 
O ye wheels, (breaking off in a mad moaning,) 
Stop ! be silent for to-day !’ 


" Ay! be silent ! let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth ; 

Let them touch each other’s hands, in afresh wreathing, 
Of their tender human youth ; 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 

Is not all the life Gud giveth them to use ; 

Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 

That they live in you, or under you, O wheels ! 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As is Fate in each were stark ! 

And the children's souls which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in tre dark. 


* Now tell the weary children, O my brothers ! 
That they look to Him, and pray 
For the blessed One, who blesseth all the others, 
To bless them another day, 
They answer, ‘ Who is God that he should hear us, 
While this rushing of the iron wheels is stirr’d ? 
When we sob sloud, the human creatures near us 
Pass unhearing—they answer not a word; 
And we hear not (for the wheels in their resounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door. 
Is it likely God with angels singing round him, 
Hears our weeping any more ? 
° ° . . . . : ; 
©‘ But no,’ say the children, weeping faster, 
‘ He is silent as a stone, 
And they ‘ell us, of his image is the master 
Who commands us to work on. 
Goto !’ say the children ; ‘up in heaven. 
Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds are al) we find”! 
Do not mock us! we are heists in our grieving— 
We look up for Him—but tears have e us blind. 


Do ye hear the children weeping and disproving, 
O my brothers, what ye teach 17 

For God's possible is taught by his world’s loving— 
And the children doubt of each ! 


“ And well may the children weep before ye— 
They are weary ere they run ! 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun ! 
They know the grief of men, but not the wisdom— 
They sink in the ir, without the calm— 
Are slaves, without the liberty of Christdom— 
Are martyrs by the pang, without the palm | 
Are worn as it with age; yet unretrievingly 
No joy of memory keep— 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly— 
Let them weep—iet them weep ! 


“ They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see ; 

For you think you see their angels in their places, 
Witheyes meant for Deity. 

‘ How long,’ they say, ‘ how Jong, O cruel nation ! 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart, 

Trample down with mail’d heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mari ? 

Our blood splashes upwards, O our tyrants! 
And your purple shows your path— 

Bat the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath !’ 


May peace 


It is thus 





agle | entranced, now stretched out his hand to impose silence. 


.| struggle srose in Hassan’s breast. 


reuit of the eoemies of God! At the sourd of his 
tapethe tuhder hes trembled’ At ihe sound of his voice he has meted like led. 

The song was ended: but ere its delicious echoes hal died on the ears of 
the two lovers, a terrible sound was indistinctly heard. Hassan, hitherto mute, 
His every sense 
seemed strained to discover whether bis ears had not deceived him. Kad- 
dour and the old man held their breath, aud Baia, and trembliag, sought 
refuge under the folds of her father's burnows. assan, still doubtful as to 
the fatal sound, shook his haik (rom his brow, and placed his ear to the ground. 
He had not been deceived ; the distant grow! assured him thet the creaded 
lion of Mount Karkar was approaching the tent. But if a doubt of theapproach- 
ing danger still lingered, it was dissipated by the instinct of the borees altached 
by haltere to the inner circumference of that part of the tent partitioned off as 
astable. By the trembling light of the lamp suspended over them, they were 
seen with outstretched necks, their ears thrown forward, their tai.s straight, 
their nostrils widely distended, and their eyes straining. as if in a vain endeay- 
our to distinguish an approaching enemy. To the snorting of these horses were 
soon added the mooruful cries uf came!s, and the plaintive bleating of sheep, 








as they a ched to seek shelter near the tent. The great lion of Mount 
Karkar, w retreat had as yet proved inaccessible to man, had chosen this 
night to ra\ the encampment, Once assured of the a ing danger, 
Hassan and Kaddour nerved themselves to encounter it. While mentally de- 


vising means of resistance, they appeared calm; but it was not so with the 
old man, At a distance from the tribe, placed, as it were, at the outpost of dan- 
er, he was thinking of his trembling daughter, whose hand shook like a leaf in 
is own. The sole resource left to him was to confide in the courage of his two 


uests, 
" Hassan untied the long gun of Brahim from the post which » ed the 
camel-hair covering of the tent, exemined the lock, and renewed powder, 


which had become damp from the dews of the evening. Kaddour seized his 
stols, and unsheathing his yataghan, stuck it into the earth by its pint, to 
able the more readily to use it. Brahim watched these preparations with 
intense interest. Suddenly a light seemed to dart into his mind. He clasped 
his daughter to his side, looked santy Se two young men from one to 
the other, and like one inspired, he exciai » * Glory to Pooghes | Has 
me! Both of you love Baia. Danger approaches. Prove the strength of your 
love by the strength of your courage, and he who sbal/ bring to me the skin of 
the Karkar lion shall be rewarded with her hand!’ On hearing these words 
Baia raised her eyes to heaven, and uttered a prayer; then she cast a look at 
Hassan, which asked Aim for the victory. Kaddour shuddered, and raised hie 
hand instinctively to his pistol. 

Brahim, having released Baia from his arms, she retreated, according to his 
wish, into the mt rior of the tent.* 

Hardly had she disappeared, when the flocks commenced bleating in a most 
particular manner usual to them when their instinct reveals the approach of a 
wild beast. In the midst of these noises one louder, hoarser more terrific 
was heard. Hassan raised his gun; Kaddour pointed his two pistols towards 
the entrance of the tent; and Brahim protected the asylum of Baia 

These precautions had not been taken for an instant, ere a crash wsnnounced 
that the iofuriated beast had chosen Brahim’s tent for his attack. Deceived 
by the darkness of the night, and by the black covering of the tent, the lion had 
spring opou it as if on some bard substance. ‘The impetus of his fall broke 
the supports, and the beast, frightened fora moment to find his footing fail him, 
stopped to uttera fearful roar. Nothing separsted him fromthe Arabs but 
the camel-hair covering of the tent, and this he sought to tear with bs claws. 
Hassan, still preserving his calmness, unsheathed his yataghan. and glided 
to the spot where the lion was trying to tear an opening. Making a few 
thrusts at hazard, he found at length that he had wounded his enemy. The 
beast, now more infuriated, redoubled his efforts; be made an opening in the 
tent, and the destruction of its inhabitants seemed inevitable 

At this juncture a second calamity happened. ‘The fire in the brazier hav- 
ing been thrown on the ground, had communicated its flames to the boarded 
partition, and thence to the covering. ‘The smoke and stench issuing from 
| the latter nearly stifled Hassan, and with a desperate effort he cut a passage 
with his dagger through the burning mass, and rushed forward to meet his 
enemy face tu face. Happily, however, the new misfortune averted for a time 
the Preater one ; the lion, alarmed by the flames, withdrew a few paces and 
extended himself on the ground, eagerly bt the prey which instinct told 
him must soon fall into bis fangs. Upon thie Hassan fiew to that part of the 
tent under which Baia was buried, and cutting open the tent cloth, extricated 
her senseless form, and placed it in the open air behind the fire, which was 
now a protection from the attack of the lion. Brahim had elready escaped 
—but there was a third person to be rescued from the flames. A violent 
At this moment he could, by merely re- 
maining inactive, rid himself of a rival; but the arm of that rival was necessary 
to protect the life of Baia. Love overcame hatred, and Kaddour was saved. 

All this time the lion was to be seen by the light of the flames at a short 
distance stretched on the earth, and licking hie wounded foot. How to combat 


him? The Arabs had ie 1 their fire-arma under the weeeke of chess paaheenvenc 
four explosions now told them but too truly that they were no longer of any use, 


The fire bog to diminish. Would it last long enough to keep off the terrible 
animal until they received succour! or must they recommence the combat 
with their vateghans? Suddenly hope was renewed in the breasts of these 
unhappy beings. A confused sound of human voices told them that friends 
were approaching. Awakened by the rearings of the lion, by the explosion 
of the fire-arms, and by the light of the conflagration, several Arabs advanced 
uttering the cry of combat. The lion’s attention was diverted from the 
victims he had been so closely watching. He raised his head, and turned 
hie glaring eyes towards the approaching Arabs. Hassan whispered to his 
companions that the dangerhad passed. He wasright. The rescuers fired 
upon the beast, and he, furiously lashing bis sx'es, bounded into the very midst 
ofthem. A cry of horror, which was succeeded by dreadful groans, announced 
that one of his new enemies had been fearfully disabled. But satisfied with 
having tasted human blood, or afraid of longer facing so many antagonists, 
the lion of Mount Karkar bounded away towards his lair. 

The rescuers now assembled around the three Arabs and Baia, who bad re- 
covered hersenses. They Se Pepe the flames by covering them with 
sand A new tent was raised, and the dispersed flocks, and ali that the fire 
had spared, werereassembled. Inthe midst of the tamalt Bais —— 
Hassan, saying, ‘ This night will 1 wait for you under the three palm trees 
of Isser.’ 

The Arab pressed her hand, and answered, ‘I will be there.’ 

A complete calm soon reigned throughout the camp. Each Arab regained 
his tent; Brahim returned to that prepared for bim, accompanied by his 
daughter ; and Kaddour foporeas for the Geafers, to prepare himeelf for the 
hunt of the next day; while Hassan immediately wended his way towards 
the three palm trees of lesser. ‘This pot, at some paces only trom the Beni- 
Smiel, was shaded by olives, the branches of which were entwined with gar- 
lands of the wild vine; enormous aloes and fig-irees 0. .ard, «vecaled 
it from every eye, whilst thousands of shrubs grew among the rocks ana stones 
on the edges of the river, now almost dried up On both sides arose the moun- 
tas of the Atlas. This was the rendezvous Baia had chosen. 

Hassan hed to wait a loog time ere Baia serene. He followed anziously 
with his eye the movement of the stare, which announced to him the near ap- 
proach ofdey. Exhausted with bodily fatigue, and by the emotions of 
night, his eye was often upon the point of closing: bat the Arab soon shook off 
his torpor, aroused as he was by the mewings of the jackal, or by its passing 
through the shrubs. In this state of drowsiness a hend fel! uvon his shoulder, 
He shuddered, and raised his head; Baia stood u t before him. By the 
light of the stare, whieh, during the summer in Africa, oes so magnib- 
cently, he saw the young robed entirely in white; she held in her hand 
a yataghan, and appeared like one of those apparitions in which the supersti- 
tious Arabs implicitly believe. 

* You sleep, Hasean ; ob, how happy are you! As for me, fatal presages 
have not ceased to assail me, and sleep has notonece fallen on my eyelids. I 
tremble.’ 

‘Say but one word and I shall conquer. anf love me!’ 

Baia cast a tender but reproachful look at the Arab. 

‘Does not my presence tell you enough! This night, even——but it ie 
now too late, 1 was going to reveal it sil to my father, 1 was going to tell 
him that it was you whom I loved; bot now Heaven hes spoken by the 
mouth of my father, it is to you that I confide my fate. Take this weapon ; 
I have brought it from the wrecks of our tent. It was formerly worn by Sidi- 
Chali, the celebrated Marabout. With it will you conquer. . 
Hassan '’ added she, ‘the words which I havespoken. Go, and may Heaven 

rotect you !’ 
“ in saving these words Bain disappeared amongst the obrobs as a shadow. 
Hassan regained his tent to take repose, so necessary to ensble him to en- 
counter the fatigues of the morning. The dawn of the day found him on foot. 
He saddled his favourite horse, of a milky whiteness, ite waving teil dyed 
with henna, He did not encumber himself uselessly with the long gun of 
the Arabs, but suepeaded to his saddle « hatchet of steel, placing m bis 
belt bis trusty pistols and the blade which Baia had given him. ac- 
coutred, be took the road to the Mourt Karkar, first seeking Brahim's tent, 

* The tent of the Arabs is divided inw two parts. The outermost is destmed for tae 

men, and it is thwre that strangers are received. The innermost is separated from the 


former, sometimes by hangings, @t others by boards or mate, 1s the apartment of 
the women, 
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lion. Baia and her father were upon the threshold | 
contemplating the disasters of the night. Hassan advanced towards them, 
alighted from his courser, and respectiully kissed the old man's hand. On 
raising his head he perceived a tear in the eye uf the maiden. Brahm al-o 
saw it, aod ina tender tone said, ‘Go, my son. [ give you my blessing.’ 

Hassan departed to follow the bloody marks which the lioa’s wounded foot 
had leh upon the ground, assured that these traces wonld eventually conduct 
bim to bis lair. After a long ride, he arrived between two elevated moun- 
tains covered with bushes and bristling precipices, perfectly impenctrable to 
any other being than an Arabian horse. Hassan’s steed appeared to sport 
with the difficulties of the g ound. With a wonderful instinct he felt the soul 
with the end of his hoof before he descended the almost perpendicular path 
which led to a dark abyss; then, when he felt a resistance, he placed his whole 
hoofon the ground, steadying it before he brought his hind leg to make the 
same movement; this first step terminated, he fired his hinder hoofs firmly 
onthe earth ere he advanced his ‘ore fuot a second time. 

By the more numerous traces of blood, it was evident that the lion had begun 
on this spot toslacken his pace. But Hassan was far from having reached the 
Karkar, the bare and gray summit of which raised itself like # gient in the midst 
of the surrounding mountains. 

After a march of indescribable fatigue during several hours, Hassan descend- 
ed into a valley at the foot of the Karkar. This valley, like a great number in 
Algeria, was fuil of enormous rocks, tora in the course of ages from the face 
of the moustains by the reins of winter; other rocks, being, undermined, 
seemed to hang in the air, and threatened to fall at every moment. A little 
rivalet flowed sometimes noiselessly in iis rocky bed, and at others bounded, 
to form a cascade, over the crag which opposed its passage. Nature dis- 
played all her magnificence in this place. Hassan alighted from his horse, 
henceforth useless to him, to ascend the mountain in the track of the wounded 
lion. He took a little water in the holluw of his hand, bathed the nostrils of 
his steed with it before he allowed him to drink in the stream or withdraw 
the bridle. The noble animal, seeing the preparations for a halt, raised his 
fore foot, and presented it to his master ; it being the custom to prevent horses 
from straying by attaching acord from a knee to the hoof, which is thus pre- 

from touching the ground. But in this instance Hassen forbuore to 
hobbie his faithful stecd ; ‘ for,’ he said aloud, ‘ehould I not retura, who will 
be here to release you!’ 

The adventurous Arab now took off his burnous, or outer garment, the long 
folds of which might embarrass his future movements, tightened his girdle, and, 
grasping the axe, he began to ascend the precipitous Kurkar. That his approach 
might be noiseless, he advanced barefooted, gliding ke a jackal amongst 
the arms of the cactus-trees, which cover the sides of the mountain. c- 
casionally he stopped to listen, but nothing was audible in the death-like silence 
of the place but the beating of h’s heart. 

After ascending for more tuan half an hour, Hassan’s toils were rewarded; if, 
indeed, the sight of a monstross lion, stretched at full length at the mouth of 
a cave, can be looked upon asa reward. The beast raised his head, as if con- 
ecious that some one was approaching, and cast a proud look around ; but Has- 
ean, hidden uoder the broad leaves of a cactus, remained unperceived and 
motiooless. Preseatly the lion again dropped his head between his fore feet. 
A calm courage now touk possession of the Arab’s heart, as he contemplated 
the immensity of his danger. Armed with that cool intrepidity which 1s in- 
spired by the fatalism that forms the strongest part of a Mohammedan's creed, 
he advanced to the terrible attack, thinking of nothing but the will of God. 
Accustomed as he was to bunting wild beasts, he knew that, face to face, ad- 
dress, activity, and coolness, were preferable to arms—particularly fire-arms, 
which become dangerous when injudiciously used. Thus did Hassan rely 
chiefly on his trasty hatchet to preserve his life. He waited, to assure him- 
self that thelion slept. He had already rejoiced in his heart to find that the 
male, and not bis partner, had remained to watch over the safety of thei cubs 
—for the lioness never sleeps on such occasions, Being now convinced that 
his enemy slept, lie rose stealthily from his hiding place. For a moment he 
hesitated, and his firmness partially forsook him; buton turning his head to 

get a better view of the sleeping brute, a new stimulus to action was present- 
ed, ‘To his astonishment he beheld an Arab of the tribe of Geafera rapidly 
ascending the precipice. Hassan no longer hesitated. With his right hand 
he grasped his hatchet, while with his le{the held a pistol. ‘Thus equipped, 
he stepped cautiously from stone to stone to the spot where the lion still slept 
Twice did he brandish the ha'chet in the air, and twice did it fall, each blow 
rendering a fore foot powerless, Swift as lightning the assailant retreated, 
to leave the lien toexhaust his fury, The beast roared terrifically ;qund, rolling 
in anguish, scattered about in every direction fragments of flint which he 
ground between his teeth. He endeavoured to rise; but the effort was 
useless, and only increased his pain. By this time Hassan had ascended 
a projecting rock which overhung the grotto, and fired the heavy charges 
of his pistols in'o the monster's flanks. Irritated by these new torments, the 
lion assembled all his remaining strength to spring upon his enemy. He 


reared. his wounded paws against the rock on which Hassan was stationed, 
and with a desperate effort bounded on me sme, nxing wimset tere win nis | 


teeth. Again the Arab raised his axe, but ere it had time to fall, a gun was 
discharged by another hand, and the lion fell dead at the entrance of his lair. 

Tn another moment an Arab stood beside Hassan. It was Kaddour; for 
from him did the lion receive his death-wound. ‘Son of the Beni-Smiel!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘It was my misfortune to owe my lifeto you. You saved me from 
the flames which devoured the tent of Brahim. I have now saved you, , and 
we are even. This skin is mine!’ 

Hassan, trembling with rage, replied, ‘You have not saved my life. The 
beast was disabled by this arm. Like the vulture, thou hast come to feast 
on the prey which the hunter hath slain. Away! for when the hunter ap- 
pears, the vulture flies !’ 

‘This spoil is mine,’ answered Kaddour ; ‘ cursed shall you be if you dare 
to touch it ! 

‘Son of the Geafora,’ replied Hassan calmly, ‘ let us not decide this here. 
There are wise men inthe camp. Do thou choose the sheik of the Geafera, 
and I him of the Beni-Smiel; they shell judge between us.’ 

Kaddour replied, ‘Be it so; and both drawing their small poniards, dexter- 
ously stripped off the skin of the hon. It was agreed that on their way back 
each should carry the trophy inturn, They regained their steeds, and jour- 
noyed to the camp in moody silence. 

At the sight of them, Baia's heart, agitated between fear and hope, beat vio- 
lontly, and her eye no longer distinguished the objects around her. ‘The whole 
tribe went out to meet them, and surrounded them with cries of victory and 
joy. The reeking skin was placed at the feet of Baia, and the whole tale 
was faithfully related by its heroes to the old man. 

On the morrow the sheiks of the Geafera and of the Beni-Smiel assembled 
under the tent of Brahim, who was also present. The skin of the lion was 
placed before them. None other than Kaddour and Hassan were admitted to 
this council. Hessan related briefly what had taken place. The three judges 
conferred together, and pronounced their opinion in a loud voice, the eldest 
taking precedence. Each and all of them decreed that the victory belonged to 
Hassan ; for the lion, said they, in the state of feebleness to which he had been 
Yeduced, could only offer a vain aud useless resistance. Kaddour departed, 
pale with rage and disappointment Hassan went, alone, to lay his trophy 
at the feet of Baia. Moment of rapture! She was his! The old man’ 
her father, smiled, and ordered the marriage to be immediate. The portion 
having been agreed to by Brahim, Hassan conducted Baia before the sheik of 
the Beni-Smiel, who addressed to the maiden the usual question. *‘ Baia, 
daughter of Brahim-ben-Zaragout, now, in presence of the witnesses assem- 


to find the traces of the 


seared wound, epoke in grave and solemn tones—‘ So long as this mark shail 


| tribes—nothing is held harmless from the ruthless destruction, the infliction 


Zhe Albion. 


ing the tortore caused by the red hot brass as it burnt its way into their flesh. 
Nota movement was made, nota muscle quivered, no feature was allowed 
to indicate the torment they were suffering. When the coin was cold, each 
threw it from his. hand, and spreading some grains of gunpowder on the 
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last, so long willl be your enemy.’ After a ceremony of this kind—which 
the progress of civilizatioa has not yet done away with amongst the Arabian 


of which future opportunities may offer to either party. Even wife, chil- 
dren, parents, are sot exempt from the savage fury of the sworn enemy. No 
ties or space of time can obliterate the vow of vengeance thus taken by 
the Arab. 

Hassin returned to hie tent, determined to watch over his wife, and guard 
her, with untiring vigilance, from the mechinations of Kaddour. He con- 
stantly wore arms during the day, and at night they were never out of his reach : 
and on leaving his tent, he invariably left Baia in charge of « trasty segroslave 
to watch over and protect her. Months, however, passed away before anything 
occurred to awaken his apprehensions. Hatred had either died within 
Kaddour’s heart, or he wes planning some elaborate scheme of revenge ; and 
Hassan remained in a state of continual suspense; but at length his suspense 
was ended, One eveuing, on entering his tent, Hassan perceived the following 
words, in Ara>ic characters, traced on the saad :—‘ I waited until you hoped 
to become a father.’ He entered his dwelling overwhelmed by a terrific pre- 
sentiment, which, on beholding his wife, was in a measure fulfilled. He beheld 
heron her mat writhing with pain. Hassan Wivined the truth, and a few 
hasty questions put to the attendant confirmed it. A strange Arab had pre- 
sented himself with dates for sale. Baia unsuspectingly Sought some. She 
had eaten them; they contained poison; and death was fast overtaking her. 
At this terrible information Hassan's firmness gave way ; he groaned heavilyf; 
he fell at his wife’s feet and bathed them with tears. Brahim, who, attracted 
by his lamentations, had entered the tent, learnt the dreadful news, and en- 
deavoured, by administering large draughts of asses’ milk, to relieve his 
daughter from the torment she was suffering. But Kaddour had chosen his 

ison tou well—it had taken too deep a root for any remedy to avert its effects. 

wo hours of indescribable torture, and Baia was dead ! 

Hassan hurried the distracted Brahim from the tent, and remained during 
the whole night with the remains of his well-beloved. The next day he saw 
that the horrible words written at the threshold of thetent had been effaced, 
and others substituted. They ran thus—‘ Have I struck justly ?’ 

The body of Baia was, according to custom, enveloped in her wedding 
clothes by women of her tribe, and a sort of cradle was made to receive it of 
palm leaves. ‘T'be corpse was borne by friendly hands to the place of sepulture. 
A weeping crowd of relations and friends followed. On their arrival, the re- 
mains were placed near the grave, and four Arabs stationing themselves to- 
wards the four points of the compass, exclaimed, ‘ Sons of Beni-Smiel, alas ! 
alas ! Know that Baia, the daughter of Brahim-ben-Zaragout, is dead.’ To 





' have fired your heart. My presence was purely accidental. 


September 2) 


Youne Scottasp.—I am glad that a wew race of poets is s i 
Barring Tennysun, we have nothing yet of great mark and Hikelihoes = Bh 
there is promise and hope; and need there is ; for the ranks of the old singers 
are dwindled sorely. Since we last met here, another has gone to his rest P 

Bow Gavirier.—Poor Campbell! his voice was all bat hushed, and, for the 
worth of what little it did utter, it might have been entirely silent, for many 
years. {i was present at his fameral, Charles. y 

Youne Scorcanp.--You were? fam not given to break the tenth com. 
mandment; but Lenvy you. The burial of a poet in Poet's Corner jx no 
common sight. 

Bon Gavities.—I wish you had been there,Charles. The sight was one to 
I happened 4, 
be down at Westminster. The passing bell of St. Margaret’s wae ete = 
but as I don’t remember having ever passed that way, without bearing its 
mournful note, | should have taken no notice of it, but for the unuswa) crowd 
moving towards the Abbey. On inquiry, | f what was going forward. 
As you may believe, I lost no tire in joining the crowd. I found the A 


filled with spectators of all ranks. Thhere,in that silent crowd, stood the hee. 
es: testimony to the poet’s genius. Some there were attracted T, no 


doubt, merely because a sight was to beseen. But it was a higher sentimen: 
that filled that hallowed ground ; a reverent homage to him whose words had 
passed into their hearts, and become not the least noble portion of their being. 
Who would not be ambitious of such fame? 

Youne Scortanp.—I see but few Scotsmes mentioned as having attended 
the fune al. 

Box Gauttier.—Ay, Charles, there were but few mentioned in the news. 
paper lists; but, amid that nameless throng, steed, with beatmg heart, sons 
and daughters of the old land not a few. What most touched me, was to see 
around me many an artisan, in whose features it was easy to read the wel]. 
known lineaments of Scotland, who had snatched a hurried hourto be present 
where honour was done tu the poet of his country. hither had he come jn 
his working-jacket, rough and ragged, but his heart fall of pride for the jand 
that bore him, and for the son that had spoken worthily of it. Fair faces 
were there, too—the light of humble homes— young wives, with their infants 
in their arms, to whom they should tell in after years, so had Ae sung, and for 
such deserts had Ae been laid, with honours, in the holiest ground: within a}j 
this wide Britain. 

Youna Scortanp.— Would I had been there ! 

Bow Gauitier.—Milman, himself no mean poset, read the serviee; that 
service which may at some time be listened to witheut emotion ; but in such 
a plaee, and iy such circumstances, how solemn ! As he read, the day, which 
had been lowering, grew darker aud darker, and when the requiem mourned 
along the echoing roof, and the coffin was lowered into the earth, a solemn 
shadow thickened over the spot, which was made more sad and solemn, by a 
wan and sickly beam that struggled in from aside window. Then, as the 
mimic thunder of the organ rolled away, by one of these =trange coincidences 
which are often observed in nature, a low peal of thunder murmured along: 
the heavens without, carryiag the thought far, far away from this dim spot of 





this the mourners responded with deep groans. ‘T'ne pit was deep and broad, 
and at the bottom a farther depth was dug just wide enough to receive the 
deceased. The body was lowered, and several large stones were placed over 
it, their e!ges resting on the brinks of the actual grave.* The immense pit 
wes then filled up, and several large flat stones were placed uprighton the 
surface to indicate that the place was sacred—hallowed by the remains of a hu- | 
man being. | 

The crowd now withdrew to Elassan’s tent, where a repast in honour of the | 
dead awaited them. [t consisted of goat’s-milk cheese and cakes soaked in | 
vil and butter—which are always eaten on such occasions. After all oa) 
guests had drunk coffec, cach out of the same cup, they separated. 

Hassan, absorbed by a terrible hope of revenge—which only relieved his | 
one bitter grief—set out next day unattended for the mvuntains. He had 
been directed to a valley where Kaddour often hunted. Thither he re- 
paired, and passed a month. By night he enveloped bimseif in his burnous, and 
slept under a tree ; by day he concealed himself in aspot which commanded a 
view of the whole valley, which was of immense extent. There, immoveable 
as the rock against which he leant, didhe wait for his enemy, with that patience 
which the hope of vengeance inspires in the breast of an Arab. Once, and | 
only once, during that time did he perceive Kaddour, at a very great distance, | 
much too great to enable him to reach his perfidious enemy. 

One morning Hassan espied a horseman in the valley ; his eye, sharpened by 
the instinct of hatred, recognised Kaddour, who was advancing by a narrow 
pathway which wound along the side of the mountain. This road was well 
chosen; for, beimg completely open and unsheltered, i: afforded a view of eve- 
ry thing around. In a single spot, however, at alittle distance from the path, 
there grew several shrubs, amongst which it might be possible for an enemy to 
conceal himself. 

A transient emile played upon Hassan’s lips, the first which had passed over 
his countenance since the burial of his wife. He examined his gun, charged 
it, and crept stealthily amongst the bushes. Leaning patiently against a branch, 








bled, do you consent to take Hassan for your spouse!’ A similar interrogation 
was put to Hassan, and the union was fivished in these terms—‘ The mar- 
riage 1s accomplished ; may Allah bless it!’ 

ia the next day all the relations came to congratulate the new couple, and to 

offer prosents to them commensurate with their fortune. Bais, who stood 
at the threshold of the tent, gave to each a handful of dried fruits, which she 
took from a basket placed beside her. Among those who were present at this 
ceremony was an Arab of the tribe of the Geafera. He wade a sign to Has- 
san that he wished to speak to him; the latter approached. 

‘Son of the Beni Smiel,’ said the unknown, ‘here is the poptial present 
which Kaddour has charged me togiveto you.’ The Arab held in his hand 
a brass coin, which he delivered to Hassan, saying, ‘By this pledge of his ven- 
geance he declares unto you eternal hatred. ‘lhe fire is kindled at the foot 
of the mountain. It is there thatmy master awaits you.’ Hassan shuddered ; 
for well he knew that the ceremony his enemy had prepared would ratify 
an oath of hatred never to be extinguished but by the death of one of them. 
To refuse the summons was impossible. That would have branded him with 
cowardice; hence he replied, ‘let it be done. Guide metohim.’ Has-an 

sowed the messenger, and arrived at the appointedspot. There Kaddour was 
found standing near to a fire which he had kindled upon a hearh, formed of 
three stones placed side by side. Kaddour instantly drew forth a comex- 
actly similar to the one he had sent to his rival, and, casting some dry herbs 
into the dames, exclaimed ferociously, ‘Where is the piece of mozey I sent to 
thee 1’ 

‘[t is here!’ replied Hassan Upon this, each out his coin into the fire, and 
when it was heated, drew it forth ; Kaddour savivg in a loud voice, ‘ Hatred to 
the death !’ piaced it on the back of Hassan’s outstretched hand: Kaddour 
afterwards submitted to the same ceremony, while Hassan re peated the words 
he had just spoken. The two Arabs now seated themselves, silently endur- 


ly? 
my grief?’ 


he raised his gon ready, when the right moment should come, to fire. Kad- 
Gour advanced toward. the thicket, and stopped within a short distance of it to 


scrutinize every leaf; but as nothing occurred to excite suspicion, he continu- 
ed his route. Hassan took deliberate aim at his encmy, and fired. Kaddour 
fell. The ball, which had broken his arm near tho shoulder, obliged him to 
relinquish the hold of his gun ; but raising himself by a desperate effort, he en- 
deavoured unsuccessfully to draw out his pistol. Hassan in one bound stood 
before him, and seizing him round the body, threw him upon the earth, and 
undoing bis own belt, bound his victim tightly ; whilst Kaddour, foaming with 
rage, and his teeth gnashing from the effects of pain, offered but a vain re- 
sistance. Intoxicated with the savage joy that vengeance gives, Hassan placed 
his foot upon the breast of his prostrated enemy. He showered bitter taunts 
on him, ard repeated the words which were written onthe sand on the mor- 
row of the death of Baia. 

*And I, also, have I struck justly? Kaddour, be your own judge. It is you 
who have killed iny wife; it is you whv have killed my child it is vou 
who have condemned me toeverlasting misery. What vengeance have you not 
prepared for yourself! But Allah be praised, he has given you up to me 
in the state I could most have desired. Oh, Baia! Brahim! my child! you 
shall all be avenged !' 

The Arab of the tribe of the Geafera made no answer, but began to recite 
his prayers. 

Hassan, with his head leaning upon his hand, was seated near Kaddour; 
he was reflecting upon the kind of death which he intended to inflict upon his 
enemy. Fixing his eye upou him, he seemed to hold a conversation with him- 
self, for his lips moved; sometimes he shook his head, es making a negetive 
sign ; at othersa smile of contentment passed over his face. At length he 
rose, and drawiug from his purse, of the form of a portfolio, a piece of money 


enveloped in a cloth, he showed it to Kaddour, saying, ‘Do you recollect 
this coin?’ 


The Arab was silent. 

‘Well,’ continued he, ‘it is the same piece of money with which you imprint- 
ed your hatred upon my flest. Look how well the mould of it adapts itself 
to the wound. One of us shall die, said you: it is you. However, what 
had | done to you to incur your hate’ What had Baiadone to you? What 
had my child done to you!’ The voice of Hassan was moved in pronouncing 
these words. Then he resumed in a different tone, ‘ At last I have you in 
my power !’ . 

Hassan assembled three stones, gathered some brambles, and placing 
some dried moss upon a pebble, obtained a light by striking it with the back 
of his blade. ‘The fire was communicated to the moss, then to the brambles 
of the heerth, upon which he now placed the picce of money. 





‘Coward !’ cried Kaddour, ‘kill me quickly.’ 
‘Kill you quickly! oh! no, uo, Baia and my child, did you kill them quick- ! 
Ah! on the contrary, why cannot I make your tortures last as long as 


It could only distress the reader to pursue the details of Hassan's revenge. 
Suffice it to state that he exercised ali the refinement of cruelty which half- 
civilised nations know so well how to practise, maiming his limbs, searing his 
eyeballs with the burning coin, &c.; thus destroying the life of his victim 
slowly, and rejoicing over every expression of despair and suffering which 
was wrong from him. It was only when death had ended the ferocious rap- 
tures of the one, and the agonies of the other, that Hassan retired, leavit g 
the body @ prey to the beasts of the desert. He mounted his horse, and di- 
rected his course northward, reached Oran, where he entered the ranks of the 
French. He is now s« rving amongst the irregular spahis, or native cavalry 


© -caeeeecien 
From Tail’s Magazine. 
THE BON GAULTIER PAPERS. 
FUNERAL OF CAMPBELL. 


Youns Scoriann,—Pass the wine, O'Malley. Has any body seen Cove: try 
Patinore’s Poems. “ ‘ i 

Bon Gat i have dipped into them. They are obviously of the right 
kina. He has a fine 


eye lor nature, and the poet's feeling that interfuses it 
With the still sad music of humanity. 
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earth to the great unfathomed world beyond. 

Youno Scor.anp.—Nature is ever the greatest poet. Whatare the best of 
us but its poor interpreters? But, Bon, strely you caaght an inspiration from 
the scene. 

Bon Gauttier.—As 1 stood there, leaning againet Dryden’s tomb, some 
feelings passed across my heart, which gathered themselves into the form ot 
words, Such as they are you shall bave them. 


THE INTERMENT OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
See, what eager throngs are pouring inwards from the busy street! 
Le, the Abbey’s hush is broken with the stir ol many feet! 
Hark! St. Margaret’s bell is toiling, but it is no common clay, 
To that dull and rueful anthem, shall be Jaid in dust to-day ! 
In yon Minster’s hallowed corner, where the bards and sages reat, 
Is a silent chamber waiting to receive another guest 
There is sadness in the heavens, and a veil against the sun ; 
Who shall mourn so well as Nature when a poet’s course is run % 
Let us in and join the gazers, meek of heart and bare of brow, 
For the shadows of the mighty dead are hovering o’er us now. 
Souls that kept their trust immortal, dwelling from the herd apart, 
Souls that wrote their noble being decp into a nation’s heart, 
Names that, on great England’s forehead, are the jewels of her pride, 
Brother Scot, be proud, a brother soon shall slumber by their side! 
Ay, thy cheeks are flushing redly, tears are crowding to thine eyes, 
And thy heart, like mine, is rashing back were Scotland’s mountains rise: 
Thou, like me, hast seen another grave would suit our poet well, 
Greenly braided by the breckan, in a lonely Highland dell, 
Looking on the solemn waters of a mighty inland sea, 
In the shadow of a mountain, where the lonely eagles be: 
Thou hast seen the kindly heather bloom around his simple bed, 
Heard the loch and torrent mingle dirges for the poet dead; 
Brother, thou hast seen him lying, as it is thy hope to lie, 
Looking trum the soil of Scotland, up into a Scottish sky ! 
lt may be, such grave were better—better, rain and dew should fall, 
Tears ot “pe love to freshen Nature’s ever verdant pall; 
Better that the sub should kindle on his grave in golden smiles, 
Better than, in palsied glimmer, stray along these sculptured aisles; 
Better after times should find him,—to his rest in homage bound,— 
Lying in the land that bore him, with its glories piled around! 
Such, atleast, must be the fancy that in such atime must start,— 
For we love our country dearly,—in each burning Scottish hear; 
Yet a rest so great, so noble, as awaits the minstrel here, 
‘Mong the best of England’s children, can be no unworthy bier. 
Hark! arushoffeet! They bear him,—him, the singer, to his tomb; 
Yonder what of him ismo tal lies beneath yon sable plume. 
Tears along mine eyes are rushing, but the proudest tears they be, 
That on manly eyes may gather,—tears, ’twere never shame to se0; 
Tears that water lofty purpose; tears of welcome to the fame 
Of the bard that hath ennobled Scotland’s dear and noble name. 
Sadder, sadder, let the anthem yearn aloftin wailing strain, 
Not for him, for he ishappy, but for us and all eur pain! 
Louder, louder, let the organ like a seraph anthem roll, 
Hymning to its home of glory our departed brother’s soul ! 
He kas laid him down to slumber, to awake to nobler trust, 
Give his frame to kindred ashes, earth to earth, and dust to dust! 
Louder yet, and yet more Joudly let the organ’s thunder rise! 
Hark! a louder thunder answers, deepening inwards to the skies,— 
Heaven's majestic diapason, pealing on from east to west, 
Never grander music anthem’d poet to his home of rest! 


Youne Scortanp.—I see and feel it all about me,—the Abbey, the crowd, 
the one narrow grave, all fading out before a majestic vision of the High- 
lands, and a little knoll kept ever green by a bright-eyed mountain stream. 
Boa, I thank you for this stirring of my heart. You have struck the tre 
note; a pean of triumph, and no weak waiting for death, and the conquest of 
this trail house of clay by the inevitable hours. Of all poor things, amavdlia 
monody for‘ ripe fruit seasonadly gathered’ is the poorest. 

Bon Gavitier.—And most especially oat of place for one who leaves such 
records of his genius behind him. Weep for crushed hearts and baflled en- 
deavours, weep for young lives blighted, weep tor the ‘ breaking hearts that 
will not break,’—but ask not one tear of lamentation fog the poet fhat passes 
hence in the falness of his years and his renown. 


Is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifis thine on high? 

To live in hearis we leave behind, 
Is not to die, 


THE EXHIBITION IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Younc Scortanp.—Are they, then, so very incapable ? 

Bon Gavuttier.—Certainly, if what is there collected be any evidence ‘ 
whatthey can do. Chaucers like old clothesmen, Bacons with faces as ¥2- 
cant of meaning as the artist’s own, and Miltons on whose brows the light ¢ 
sacred song never beamed, are there by the gross; as portraits, worthless, ap 
as ideals, beneath remark. And in the historical subjects, both in statuary 
and in fresco, there is more matter for merriment than admiration ! abun 
dance of clever handling, good colour, and tolerable drawing ; but, ob, 
lack of mind, of the soul of art! 

Younc Scortanp —It is the prevailing want of the time. 
sanship meets us everywhere; but creative power, how rare! 
ever, there are some exceptions ? 

Box Gauutwer.—Unquestionably. But it is pleasant to think how few. 
picture or a statue by a great master, once seen, is a thing that lives belo" 
you for ever; but, although it is not many days since I examined the wor™ 
in Westminster Hall, there are not half a dozen of them of which I rea” 
almost any impression, One or two, however, 1 do remember, and that mo 
vividly; for example, ‘ The Eagle Slaw,’ by Join Bell. 

Youne Scotiann.—A glorious subject! How is it treated ? 

Bon Gavities —With a life andenergy truly great. Imagine a son of th 
mountain, ‘more than common tall,’ with a frame in which every musc* 
has been trained by exercise to its right strength and true proportion. His 
bow has sent its bloody message to the bird of the sun, soaring yonder amore 
the clouds. This moment the artist has chosen. The bow is still held alo"; 
the fingers of the right hand are still fixed in the action that bent the strat 
Yoa can alinost hear the rush of the arrow through the air, as his eye W2*” 
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es it sliding eagerly upwards. You feel ceriain that it is charged with death: 
yonder eye andarm fail not of their arm. 

Youne Scortanp.— You interest me. ‘ Another more excellent instance ! 
Come.’ ) 

Box Gavitiee.—In quite another vein, fall of beauty, tenderness, and | 
grace, as the other is all vigour and life, is Foley’s Ino and the Infant Bacchus, 
a very poem in marble ; so classical, that it looks as if it had emanated from 
the hand and brain of a Greek. Simple and perfect—I cannot say what it is 
that makes its excellence, It is nothing wo teil you of the beauty of Ino’s form 
the delicate grace of the bosom, and the periect waist, swelling into the 
‘dainty rounds’ of the lower limbs, or of the tranquil joy that plays upon her 
ieatures, as the young Bacchus, crowning with delight, + with his tin 
fingers towards the bunch ot grapes which she shakes before him. You loo! 
atthe fingers, and believe that they are the very Ino and the very Bacchus. 

Youne Scortanp.—You could not give it higher praise. O'Malley, help 
yourself, and don’t yawn in that Ogresque way if you please. 

Bon Gavttier.—Next to this, for poetry of ey and completeness 
in execution, I should place Stephanoff’s fresco of ‘ The Golden Age,’ which 
is typified rather queerly by a couple of rosy urchins, one sucking a bunch of 
gcapes most vigorously, the other lying fast asleep, ‘with purple-stained 
mouth,’ and hugging another hali-munched cluster under his Jeft arm. An 
ivy garland peeping out from his hair enriches the colour delightfully. The 
whole is most delicately touched, with all the abandonment of Poussin’s Infant 
Bacchanals, but with a finer sentiment. 

Youre Scortanp.—Come, come, Bon, if the Exhibition contains these, and 
one or two such like, we have no cause to complain. First-rate genius does 
not start up like mushrooms, fast and plentiful. _{ see by the catalogue that 
the artists are mostly young men, who have their fame yet to win. Etty, 
Eastlake, Herbert, and other high names, have kept back, and these efforts at 
all events show pluck and honourable ambition. 

Bon Gavitiee. —Granted. Only I wish | saw these qualities more pee 
ly backed by ideas. The same poverty of these stares at you from the walls 
of the Royal Academy. Of all the many hundred pictures there, how few 
are there that willlive' Cleverness there is in abundance, up to the point 
where mere cleverness will not suffice ; but in the higher properties of art,— 
invention and poetical sentiment,—they are sadly deficient. 

Youne Scor.anp.—Perhaps this is owing to the wantof encouragement to 
art ot the highest kind. 

Bon Gauttier.—I cannot think so meanly of our artists, as to believe so. 
No! If great thought is ina man, it will out—no matter whether the world 
welcome it or not. Genius works in and for itself first of all. Let fame or 
wealth follow, if they will. 


SMYTHES POEMS. 

Bon Gavttier.—Let us leave him to hiss! ambers. Now, Charles, what 
will you give me it I shall introduce you to a truly ong spirit; a brave, 
chivalrous soul, boiling with the glorious sympathies of the past; a man who 
speaks out asa man ought, but as few will venture todo in these degenerate 
days; a sou! with the stamp of Bayard’s cross upon it; a cavalier that might 
have charged side by side with Prince Rupert at Marston Moor? Think you 
oar Ay character can be found at present in the ranks of Young Eng- 

an 

Youna Scortanv.—To make good the prophecies of Coningsby! 1 hard- 
ly think it. ‘The ime has come, perhaps ; but where is the man ? 

Bon Gauctier.—Here. In this volume called‘ Historic Fancies,’ by the 
Honourable George Sydney Smythe, the fulfilment of the oracle begins. The 
new party inthe south may be sneered at, by mere men of circumstance, may 
be misunderstood by the million, and undervaiued by the trading politician; 
but if itcontains within its ranks many such spirits as this, the new generation 
will as infallibly overtop the old, as the falcon soars higher than the owl. 

Youna Scortanp.—By the bones of Ulaverhouse, you amaze me ! 

Bon Gau.tier.—Listen now to this. I shali give you none of Mr. Smythe’s 
prose; for, to say the trath, | have not read it. Prose, withsuch poetry inter- 
Spersed, is as tasteless as apple-parings. O’Malley, before I begin, have the 
kindness to remove that knife out of our frend’s way: he has a playful 
habit of slashing about him in his excitement, which | rather eschew, Thank 
you. Now, then, for— 


MARY STUART—HER LAST PRAYER. 


A lonely mourner kneels in prayer, before the Virgin’s fane, 

With white hands crossed for Jesu’s sake, so her prayer may not be vain 
Wan is her cheek, and very pale; her voice is low and taint; 

And tears are in her eyes, the while she makes her humble plaint. 

O, little could you deem, from her sad and lowly mien, 

That she was once the Bride of France, and still is Scotland’s Queen! 





O, Mary, Mother! Mary, Mother! be my help and stay! 
Be with me still, as thou hast been, and strengthen me to-day | 
For many a time, with heavy heart, all weary of its grief, 
I solace sought, in thy blest thought, and ever found relief : 
or thou, too, wert a Queen on earth, and men were harsh to thee, 
And cruel things and rude they said, as they have said of me. 
Younac Scorianp.—Beautifal, exceedingly. 
Bon Gav.rier.—There are better things than even this. Listen. 


-O gentlemen of Scotland! O cavaliers of France! 
How each and all had grasped his sword, and seized his angry lauce, 
‘If ladye love, or sister dear, or nearer, dearer bride, 
Had been like me, your friendless Liege, insulted and belied! 

Sut these are sinful thoughts, and sad—I should not mind me now, 
Ot faith forsworn, or broken pledge, or false or fruitless vow ! 


But rather pray—sweet Mary—my sins may be forgiven! 

And less severe than on the earth, my judges prove in heaven. 

For stern and solemn men have said,—God’s vengeance will be shown, 
And fearful will the penance be on the sins which I have done! 

And yet, albeit my sins be great,—Oh Mary, Mother dear, 

Nor to Knox, nor to false Murray, the Juvce will then give ear. 


Yes! it was wrong and thoughtless, when first I came from France, 
‘To Jead courante, or minuet, or lighter, gayer dance. 

Yes! it was wrong and thoughtless, to wile whole hours away 
‘tndark and gloomy Holyrood with some Italian lay. 

Dark men would scowl their hate at me, and I have heard them tell, 
How the just Lord God of Israel had stricken Jesabel ! 


‘But thou—dear Mary—Mary mine! hast ever looked the same, 

With pleasant mien and smile serene on her who bore thy name, 

Oh, grant that, when anon I go to death, I may not see 

Nor axe, nor block, nor headsman—but Thee, and only Thee! 

How ‘twill be told, in coming times, how Mary gave her grace 

To die, as Stuart—Guise should die—of Charlemagne’s fearless race ! 


Youna Scotianp.—I’ll trouble you for that volame— 

Bon Gavwrier.—Tell me first what you think of that. 

Youre Scortanno.—He has nipped one of my best ballads in the bud, 
that’s al!. Hand it over, will you ? 

Bon Gavttier.—Now, here is another glorious passage, fall -{— 
P yas Scotiaxn.—Confound you, Bon! Stand and deliver! (Sczzes the 
200k.) 

Bon Gavitier.—He’s quiet forthe next half-hour. { like to make him 

:jealous. Now, O'Malley, let us have a quiet chat about politics. What do 
you think of the present government ? 

O’Matiry.—li'm an Orangeman. 

Bon Gautries.— Well ? 

O*Mattey.--f intend to join the Repealers. Batoon me, Sir, but these 
English are carrying things with rather too higha hand! ‘They seem re- 
solved to catry Ireland atthe mere point of the bayonet ; and as for you Scotch 
folks,(1 hope Charles Edward does not hear me,)—they know very well 
that you will swallow any bolus they are pleased to administer, without win- 
cing. I'll tell yon what, Bon, it is something, now-a-days, to call yourself an 
Irishman, for, right or wrong, our pluck is past denial ; but I had just as lief 
be called a spaniel as a Scot. 

3on Gacitier.—Has England no spaniels ? 

O’Matiey.—Yes; but she has mastiffs also: dogs of the surly old Saxon 
breed, who will take a bull by the nose as blithely as they would worry a rat, 
Have you one of that breed extant among you? If so, it is clear that his 
bark has never been heard in the House of Commons. 

Bon Gavutties.—We bite, not bark. 

O’Matuiey.—Bite, indeed! Deuce a tooth have you exhibited since the 
Forty-five, and the century is well nigh come to its completion. Mark me, 
tow,—I[ am all for peace and good fellowship, and that sort of thing, and 
shoald be loth to see the day when the kine of Northumberland were as cheap 
and plentiful in the Grassmarket as strawberries, But did either Scotland or 
freland resien their national privileges, so as to give this domineering Eng- 
land a right of sovereignty over us? 

Youne Scottann (reading.)—‘ Then outspake gallant Claverhouse, and his 

soul! thrill’d wild and high; 

And he showed the king his subjects, and he prayed him not to fly. 

Oh never yet was Captain so dauntless as Dandee ; 

He has sworn to chase the Hollander back to his Zuyder-Zce!’ 

O’Matriey.—You should get that lad into the House of Commons. fle’d 

~ do more for you than fifty sluggards. Just look what these English fellows 











do. If Scotland is to be stripped of any of her national privileges, they are 


in their places to a man; bat Jet any measure of undoubted national benefix 
be intreduced, such as your Heritable Securities Bill, and the House is count- 
ed. Then they consider London, not only as the seat of government, (though 
a legal parliament might be held quite as well in Edinburgh, Dublin, or Ox- 
ford,) but as the central point of the three kingdoms, which is to absorb the 
national institutions of the whole. Accordingly, trom the public purse, to 
which we all contribute in common, come these munificent grants which 
make it the city of palaces, whilst the other capitals are refused a single far- 
thing. What has government done for the promotion of the fine arts in Scot- 
land? 

Pon Gavutier.—Nothing. 

O’Mariey.—Take a look at the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 
What have they done for your public libraries. 

Bow Gavutier.—Nothing. Our great national library, che Advocates,’ is 
supported by the assessment of the briefless. 

O'Matiey.—Take a look atthe British Museam. What have they done 
for your charitable institutioas 7 

Bon Gavirier.—Nothing. ‘The Royal Infirmary exists on the tenure of 
Private charity, and the fees exacted from the starving students. 
O’Mattey.—Look at the London Hospital. Where are your officers of 
state? 

Bon Gavitine.—Abolished, or without salaries, or in London. 
O’Mattey.—Where are your Boards of Custom and Excise 7 

Bow Gavitier.—In London. ; 

O’Matiey.— Where will your banking system be this time next year ? 
Bon Gavctier.—IJn nudibus, with last winter's snow, 
O’Mat.ey.—Now, it strikes me that we manage things rather better in Ire. 
land. A word in your ear. Notwithstanding all their bravado, the English 
are in considerable apprehension of the volcano beneath our soil, and, there- 
tore, they are somewhat shy of driving matterstoextremity. We have never 
ceased for a moment to harp upon our grievances; and the consequence is, 
that we are ten times better off than you are. Our exemptions are remarka- 
ble; we have no Income Tax; Dublin has a vice-regal court; and we have 
annual grants of money, ay, and large ones, too, for our public works and 
hospitals. The Scottish Episcopalians, a body alinost Quixotic in their loy- 
alty, are about to build a college. Do you think they will get any assistance 
from the Government? Not one penny, though Gladstone is in the Cabinet; 
and yet the very same Government do not hesitate to give an enormous sum 
annually for the maintenance of a Popish seminary at Maynooth. : 

Bow Gavutier.—So far as interest goes, it is certainly better to be a Papist 
and Anabaptist in Ireiand than an Episcopalian in Scotland, Our bishops 
have nu Regium Donum, whilst | observe that £40,000 a-year are voted for 
your Protestant Dissenting clergy. ; ; 

O’Mattey.—Ot course, because you never made a row about it. Welrish 
have too much sense to quarrel over our bread and butter, We know very 
well that itis for our common interest to get as much money into the country, 
and to keep it as long as we can ; but you Scotch have a different noticn, — 

Bon Gavctier.—A most insane one, certainly. Some of us are idiots 
enough to grumble, because our judges have retired salaries. My wish is, 
that the venerable gentleman may live as long as Methuselah, or, at least, 
until they see a different order of things established, which must be when old 
Scottish spirit is fairly roused. 

O'Matiey.—Are you sure that it has not departed? 

Younc Scortanp.—Who dares dream of that? So long as Melrose holds 
the heart of the Bruce, or Blair-Athole the ashes of Dandee, or Dryburgh the 
bones of Scott, I will not believe that the oldcountry can forget her pristine 
greatness. What! when there is hardly a field that has not drank the blood 
of our ancestors, all battling for their ancient freedom—not a mountain that 
has not seen the Raddy Lion stream free in the winds of heaven—not a river 
that has not carried the red tidings of baffled invasion to the sea—shall we 

ermit our old nationality to perish, and walk atthe heels of England as tame- 
y asaratedcur? No, gentlemen! I for one stand by the Union treaty; but 
I will fight for it against aggression, word by word, and clause by clause; and 
woe, say I, tothe man whoviolates it in a tittle, be he prince, peer, or minister, 
Thank God sir, there is yeta sting in the leaf of the rugged thistle! 

Bon Gavitinr —Amen; and now no more on’t. Charies, if you will not 
part with Smythe’s volume, read us another stanza or two. — [t may allay 
your excitement a little; and such poetry as that is well worth being listened 
Venue Scotiann.—Here is the latter part of ‘ The Loyalistof the Vendée.’ 
You are to understand that young Henri de la Rochejaquelein is the speak- 
er :— 


The King,—I saw the accursed cap on his anointed head; 
And scoff, and scorn, and jibe, and jest, and mocking words were said ; 
But he took the nearest hand, and he laid it on his breast, 

And he bade it count the pulses, and bade it thence learn rest, 


The Queen,—her proud lip curled with scorn through all those fierce alarms, 
Till Santerre came beside ber with the Dauphin in his arme, . 

Then, her mien grew still and statcly, though she shook in every limb; 

Lier fear was for her infant, her calmness was for him. 


And then and there I swore Santerre should rue that bitter wrong ; 
And then ang there I swore Santerre should learn my name ere long ; 
And that this year should Paris hear of the loyal hearts and true, 

In the Vendée, and the Bourbonais, and the woodlands of Poitou. 


Now, swore I right or swore | wrong, it is for you to show, 
For here is the white standard, and yonder is the foe :— 

And by your aid, that oath I made,—oh, keep it as your own,— 
May yet restore, like Joan of yore, the Lilies and the Throne. 


Your pardons, Sirs,—the rebel stirs,—his vanguard is at hand; 
Let others will, let me fulfil what orders you command; 

What if my years are but nineteen, oh, think what I have seen: 
Vh, think of that insulted King, and of that Hero Queen. 


Then follow me, where’er it be, I make into the foe— 

And if 1 flinch, or fail one inch, then straightway strike me low; 

And if I fall, swear one and all, ye will avenge my loss. 

Now, Charge! for De la Rochejaquelein, tor the Heart, and for the Cross! 


Never better ballad started from the heroic forge! 

Bon Gavitier.—Admirab'e indeed! You must look to your laurels now, 
Charles, for this is a formidable competitor. Let no man benceforward deny 
that Young England has its thews and sinews, 





IT IS NO FICTION. 


Ihave been adreamer all my life. The earliest recollections of my child- 
hood are of dreams of greatness. My boyhood’s visions were peopled with 
warlike tumults, There were no spring mornings to my brain even in ear! 
youth; my heart was clouded with shadow, end sadness reigned when mirth 
and careless glee should have been pre-eminent. My manhood has been a 
fittul, feverish, and painful existence, | have outlived all whom I ever cared 
for; I have seen those whom I idolized lie before me cold and senseless; and 
now, with every event vividly impressed upon my memory, each tone of the 
voice of her 1 loved dropping like liquid fire into my brain, and drying upthe 
tears that would weep away my anguish—feeling all this with intensity 
and longing for the free air of heaven, I find myself alone—desolate—and 
Here !! 

Oh tthe horror of ‘his prison-solitade—the anxious watching for the pale 
morning after sleepless nights—the horrible nights when fantastic shapes are 


I was reared in luxury; the rade air was scarcely allowed to blow upon my 
delicate frame. I can remember now, though years have passed, and sorrow 
has bowed me—I can remember the happy days when my wearied head was 
pillowed on the bosom ofmy mother, ard, after she had sung me to sleep with 
some wild meiody, she would place ine in my small luxurious cot, and watch 
over me with those deep-loving eyes, and be the first to comfort and re-as- 
sure ine it uneasy dreams—for even then was a dreamer—made me awake to 
sorrow. Bat my mother died. Even now I shudder atthe recollection of the 
desolateness of my agony when | knew | had looked on her for the last time. 
Even now I can teel the coldness which crept over me as fT laid my cheek to 
hers. My blood was frozen. Icovid not weep. Ob! tears would have been 
a relie!, but they were denied me ; and thongh I saw her taken from my em- 
brace, and her beloved form Jaid in the vault, I could still gaze with speech- 
less agony but wept not. 

How If wished for the quiet of the grave; for even then there was a whirl- 
wind within my bosom, and my sensitive heart shrank from holding conversé 
with, or bestowing contidence on another as {reely or unreservedly as I bad 
done with the dear being whom I had Jost. 

Shorily after this event my father was ordered upon foreign service, and my 
childhood was passed among relatives who were strangers to me, li was & 
childhood without love. I remembered my movher, abd none could supply 
her place. I could not trast in another as I had trasted inher. {In my sor- 
rows, real or imaginary, none other could comfort me, I longed tor 
childhood’s resting-place, where I might again pillow my aching head, and 
sleep once more the calm sleep hallowed by a mother's matchless love. 

Atan early I was sent to one of our great public schools, and there, al- 
though Lendured some hardships, yet Lexperienced also something like the 
pleasures and pasiimes of boyhood. 

From having been a weakly, celicate child, I grew strong and active; but 
a gloom was ever upon me, 

In my moments of relaxation | would join some of my companions in their 
games of play ; but eventhen a dark phantom pursued me, and [ woald fancy 
a shadowless spirit was atter me: if I ran it always followed me with its 
noiseless steps, and my constant fear was, that it would overtake me. 

was madness—aye, | can see ii now—tl was protnan coming upon me. 
Llirequenily used to endeavour to dispel the Musion by yrore | but iff 
raised my eyes from my book there was the figure, looking at me sighing, 
and its lips would move as if to speak—dut there was no sound. : 

I have sat for hours watching this bane of my existence. I have sat till 
my eyes were fixed from fright, and I have tried to move, but I felt chained 
to the spot, and the fetters thatappeared to bind me, seemed of cold heavy steel, 
that fell on my whole body and paralyzed me. Then I could feel my heart 
srowing dead, and yet throbbing with those dull, audible throbs, till at last I 
shrieked in the agony of my horror, and oaly then would the dark being leave 
me—but if le/l me moody and mad, 

I had one triend at school who wouldsoothe me by gentle words, and tell me 
my fears were but fancy, and he would bold my hands uctil I slept, and lost, 
for a time at least, the phantom which pursued me, 

That friend is dead. L[havecatlived bim, Why should the madman live. 
When I was about sixteen a new life opened to me, There came asa 
visitor to one of the ladies belonging to the establishment, a young and lovely 
girl. 1 first saw her atthe private chapel belonging to the school. The mo- 
ment I looked at hera gush of hitherto unknown pleasure came to my beart, 
[ felt that I could love her, 

Isaw heragain and again. J have stood for hours by the house in which 
she was, hoping to catcha glimpse of her, Sometimes | was success{al—more 
frequently not—but it was something to ay 8 for. Once [fancied that her eye 
fell upon me. Ohl how [ wasrepaid by that one pure glance! i 

While she remained at—, my life was one of bright and vivid fancy, and 
1 was cheered by the ange] Hope; bat at length her visit came to a termina- 
tion; yet, though! knew she had departedy | would go daily to my accustom- 
ed watching place, and gaze unail I fancied the beautiful girl was again before 
me, 

At the usual period my school days ended, and my college life began, I 
was entered at Christ Church, Oxford. lread hard, and obtained the highest 
honours, My famejwas brilliant. 1 wastalked of, and marked by my super- 
jor as a rising man, 

Shortly afierwards, [ was returned as one of the members of a family borough 
in my native country, and my first speech in parliament met with general 
applause. The world called mea fortunate man, Oh! they littl knew the 
nights of horror I passed—the battling I had with my attendant phanton, 
which still pursued me, But! was mad; and the excitement of madness 
was called energy. 

How olten{ have langhed them to scorn, as Lhave sat alone with the dark 
spirit | 


My solo ambition was that the girl whom I had seen and admired might 
hear of my career; and that, with honours crowded upon me, that I might eee 
her again, that 1 might place my laurel crown at her feet, lay bare my heart's 
best leclings, my undying love for her, and prove to her how entire was my 
devote, teow wy ot ip 

I saw many young and lovely girls; and I was told that mothers looked 
upon me as a desirable matech,—but | was true to my first love. 1 remem- 
bered her in the perfection of maiden beauty—I wished for none other; and 
to see her again was my sole hope in life, 

After a season of unceasing gaicty and dissipation—sick of London and its 
vanities—I determined to travel, and for seven years | wag absent from my 
native land, 

I was recalled to attend the death-bed of ny father. I had seen but little 
of him; he had nosympathy with me, and in heart we were strangers to each 
other. He was proud of my talents, and I was an only son; but he never be- 
stowed any real affection on me. I honoured him because he was my parent ; 
but [ never loved him as I ought to have loved a father. 

He died, and I succeeded to the baronetcy and estates; but I was already 
ery of my life—wretehed in the midst of my splendour. In a word—J was 
mad. 

At the table of a friend I met aman a few years my senior, whom! had 

known at school. We renewed our acquaintance ; and I accepted an invita- 
tion to dine at his house, to meet some old schoolfellows. 
_ Leonsented to go, but not cheerfully, for a moody state of mind was com- 
ing over me. I can remember the struggle, the exertion it was to dress for 
this party. Twenty times I was tempted to send a message saying I was too 
unwellto go, but my better angel prevailed—and I went. To what an event- 
ful period was that evening but the prelude! 

y friend met and welcomed me with a cord.ality which somewhat cheered 
me: but I had a weight on my spirite from which | could not rouse myself, 
and I most reluctantly accompanied Sir Charles Tracey, with {altering steps 
and aching heart and brow, into the inver drawing-room, to be introduced to 
his wile, Lady Tracey. 

She was seated un « low ottoman, with her back to the door, reading. She 
arose as her husband presented me to her as his old friend, Sir Frederick 
B She turned towards me, and fora moment I wes overpowered. I 
beheld before me the creature | had so long pined for—whose memory | had so 
devotedly and entirely worshipped 

With exquisite grace she extended ber hend to welcome her husband's 
guest, and as [held those small taper fingers in mine, thick coming fancies 
crowded upon me. I was again the schoolboy —the anzious, ardent school- 
boy, longing even for a look from this lovely woman, whose hand Lnow held 
in mine. 


. Hot tears rushed into my eyes, and} bent over the fair hand to conceal 
them, 











alone visible, mocking at and jeerirg me—-when the only sounds | hear are 
the ravings of some wretchea maniac, confined, like myself, because we 
have made for ourselves a world, and our imaginations have created a pre- 
siding divinity ; and, should a laugh disturb the si'ence, it is the outbreak of 
a maddened spirit seeking relief trom thought—a laugh frightful, because a 
mockery—sad in its boisterousness— fhe laugh which laughs not.’ 

For many weary years | have been pent up in this prison, pining, for free- 
dom, hoping for things which never existed, conjuring up anticipations of a 
brighter tutare, calling upon her who made 


‘ The starlight of my boyhood’ 


to look down u me from her blest abode, and woo me back tocalmness by 
one gentle word, one loving glance; and then sinking into hopeless, bitter des- 
pondency, when I remembered that she was gone and that I should see her 
no more. 

Sometimes I can think of her in her exquisite beauty, and my soul drinks 
in, as it were, the sweet and liquid tones of the voice which once spoke peace 
to me, and, fancying her again before me, I sink into an unquiet s' umber, til 
some hideous dream oppresses me, and I see the tair brow ot my Julia, con- 
tracted, withered, and instead of her silvery voice of enchantment, a hissing 
sound escapes the lips I have worshipped. I rise, and try to approach, bat! 
she recedes. [ awake—I start from my uneasy bed—1I find this horrible pic- 
tare, which bore the impress of reality, is but a dream. | awake tothe con- 
sciousness that my beloved is dead, andthat my eyes will gaze upon her beau- 
ly nomore. 

How few there are in this busy world who, when passing those abodes of 
wretchedness — ‘ private mad-houses’—can imagine the agony, the misery, 
the despair that dwells there! But to my history. 








Thie momentary cloud passed away, and while seated by her, I forgot 
that we had ever been parted, and imagination peopled a world of love—a pa- 
radise of hope. 


‘ But she in those fond feelings had no shwte.’ 


The years which had passed, had changed the lovely girl into the more matur- 
ed loveliness of the matron. 

When I hod last seen her, ber hair, which wes tich and shining black, 
bung sn nateral and graceful curls over her beautiful and clasmeally formed 
head. Now the thick and luxoriant mase was gathered into a knot bebind, 
and laid in soft bands over her pare and polished brow. 

Her eyes were of that deep full blue which is so rare, and were large and 
bright, and fell of fire and spirit, which at times gave an appearance of haati- 
ness ; her throat, neck, and arins, were white as ivory, and formed im the most 
perfect mould ; ber height wes commanding, and ber figure exquisitely pro- 
portioned. 

Before she spoke I could only look at her with wonder, that any thing so 
glorious could be earthly ; but the instant she addressed me, « peculiar witch- 
ory played over her features and about ber mouth ; and my wonder was in- 
stantly changed into love and adoration, and | drank in with eagerness the sil- 
very sweetoces of her voice. 

I tancied on this night that Lady Tracey bestowed more atiention on me 
than on her other guests ; for women have an intuitive tacit in discovering 
when a man admires devotedly. 

Por that night I lost my dark phantom, [ slept a sweet sleep, dreaming ot 
things which could never be accomplished; and my waking vision, as wild 
and imprubable, was that she might one day revurn my love. 

I wonld not lose sight of my newly found treasure. 1 called at her resi- 
dence. I was admitied. Again 1 gazed; and worshipped. Lady Tracey 





I was the only child of General Sir Frederick and Lady Charlotte B—, 


lovked more lovely by daylight than with the tall blaze of candie-light upon 
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. There was a delicacy about her complexion no daylight could 
ingelti but it spoke also of a delicacy of constitution which made me tremble 


a 
fascination of her manner, the ¢ of her movements, her light 
rhe i masical dy Ss teight but subdued laugh ; all these 


idolize her. 

The: sun in heaven: there was but one Julia to my eyes on 
earth. Her shadow had fallen on my heart as the sun on an island far away 
from land in the lonely sea. ae ee my 
best feelings were warmed to mpeness by her glowing smile. 

We conversed together on poetry, music, history, the arts; and I discovered 
she possessed a refined and superior intellect. A sparkling tinciure of satire 

with her mention of men and ; but while she did this with 

te and gentleness, it gave a bri y to her conversation not to 

described. She expressed a wish for a book which I had the happiness to 

-was an opportuniiy for another visit. Again aud again we 

intoxicated with love: but I saw no sg ye feeling on her 

rt. She was the same gentle and charming being; but she bestowed no 
Poe upon the poor visionary who adored her. 

On the days we met | was gay and happy; but on the intervening ones I 
was in @espair. All my darkest thoughts came back upon me, fraught with 
greater horrors. [ tried to battle with my evil spirit, but I could not sub- 
due it. It grasped me t in its tetters; and I had no respite until { was 

in the presence of my Julia. The smallest sound ot her voice, with its 
8 sweetness, broke the sad chain which had bound me, and I was free to 
Jook—te love—to worship again. Oh, why did not these moments of rapture 
Jast tor ever! ‘This holy calm, like an enchanted circle, into which my spirit 
of evil dared not venture, why was it broken? Why did sickness and sorrow, 
and madness—yes, tu hopeless, desponding madness-—darken those sun- 
ny days? did death come to her, and thick clouds to me? 

The sky mocks me with its gemmed radiance. The stars shine on bright- 
ly ; butthey fail to give light and hope tome. I have gazedon them with her. 
have seen her stand with her fair brow raised, and her lovely face bathed in 
moonlight; but, as the beams danced around her, to my eyes her own 
slory ¢ immed al! other (ness. 

winds howl, and the trees wave to and fro in the tempest, and every 
blast comes a shriek, as if Julia were in despair, and {1 arise to rash to her 
resene; but ihe clanking chain of the maniac binds me. I try to break my 
bonds, bat they clasp me; and my hideous companion, the phantom, jeers at 
me; and I hear the voice of my beloved receding turther and farther from me, 
till, with an agonized moan, it dies away in the distance. : ; 

And this the world calls fancy—the fantastic vision of a madman’s brain ! 

There was never a voice like her voice, and thoughthe winds tempestuous- 
ly among the waving branches of the storm-tossed trees, | hear the liquid 
music of her accents above all, and | strain my eyes to catch a glimpse of 
her person, but there is nothing; and 1 crouch down again in my chains and 
my madness on my desolate bed, feeling how utterly—how entirely | am 
alone 


An interruption occurred in our intercourse, in consequence of Sir Charles 
Tracey being obliged to go abroad, on business connected with the state, His 
lady accompanied him, and they were absent for some months, How I spent 
these months, I scarcely know. I avoided all society—I felt moody—wretched 
—despairing. {grew violent. Restraint became necessary. Then, indeed, 
I knew that Iwas mad. Life was a blank; and some weeks passed while this 
dark cloud was upon me. 

At last, though my recovery had been a work of time, I was called conval- 
escent, and the violence of my frenzy abated 

I heard with joy tha: Sir Charles and his lady had returned to town. I 
thought the hour would never come when 1 might set out on my visit. 

I flew rather than waiked, to her residence. I felt startled and alarmed as 
I trode the streets; for [had not been out for months, and | tancied every 
one stared at me—that every one knew J was mad; but the one {darling hope 
chee red me on. 7 

At last [reached the house. { was admitted ; and in a moment I was by 
the side of Julia, She was looking pale and ill, but very lovely. 

I rushed towards her. I knelt by her side. 1 took her cold hand in mine, 
and kissed it ardently. A bright colour suffused her cheek. She endea- 
voured to withdraw her hand from my grasp; butthe demon was within me. 
I held that pale, small, fragile hand tirmly ; and pressed it again and again to 
my lips, and my throbbing, bursting heart. { laughed aloud and wildly, 
and she looked at me fearfully. §She had discovered my secret and she saw 
that J was mad 

* You too have been ill }'jshe said. 

The honied accents of that beloved voice fell upon my ear like dew to the 
parched flower. I was calmed in a moment, and I endeavoured to look cold- 
ly on her who was life—light—all to me in this world. 

I found she had been dangerously ill, and I felt, as I looked on her im- 
perial loveliness, that she was not destined long for this world, | 

Daily | saw her. I vould not see enough of one 1 loved so desperately ; 
—_ feigued calmness while | endured agony—but my madness ruined me 

One wrevehed dey— | epolke wo her of love, A wold hee of my devotion—- my 
hopeless devotion for so many years. 1 knelt by her side—I passed my arm 
round her waist—and for one brief moment I rested my ane maddened 
brow upon her bosom, It was only a moment of reality—but ap eternity of 
bliss in the recollection. 

I strained her fragile form to my breast. I kissed her pale cheeks—her 
brow—her lips. She moved not. | found she had tainted. I thought she 
was dead, and my brain reeled. 

I raised her beautiful form in my arms, and laid her gently on a couch. 

She was like marble— so cold and pale, and breathless. I called no one to 
my assistance—[ was the madman—the desperate, heart-broken madman— 
and I saw before me the rain I had wrought, 

How long this lasted | cannot tell; I only know my feelings were worked 
to frenzy. I called upon her by name ; I conjured her to look at me, to speak to 
™ ee once morte 

on or tears to cool the burning heat of my brain. In my agony I 
lau bef and shrieked aloud; I could not control ayeelf. decay 

She opened her eyes, those large, bright, lustrous eyes, and looked, I thought, 
kindly on me, How those glaaces entered my soul! 

‘Speak to me, Julia, torgive me,’ 1 said. She smiled, and extended her 
hand. Her o were in a moment fixed and glassy. She tried to speak, when, 
© God! as her lips separated, the life-blood gushed trom her heart, and the 
purple stream flowed over her neck and bosum. 

I was paralyzed—I moved not—I looked on horror-stricken. 

. She made one movement with her hand, and then it fell lifeless by her side. 

She gave one deep sigh, and all wasover. I saw that she was dead, but [ 
weptnot, I stood by, a miserable madman, my heart heaving with agony, 
but my eyes refusing to weep, and laughing that violent, horrible laugh, that 
mockery of mirth which belongs only to a maniac’s ravings. 

I stood by the couch—1 bathed my burning forehead with her blood—] saw 
that beautiful being cold and motionless, her eyes closed, and the lofty brow 
camp with the dews of death. I saw this, and yet lived on. 

here was stillness, and gloom, and death, around me, but I was not alone, 
I felt that cree ing consciousness that my evil spirit was near. 1 raised my 
eyes and saw the dark phantom—the dark and hideous one ; my old compan- 
be } le by me—mutiering and mocking at my grief. I shrank from 

1 drew closer to the loved form of her I adored. I took her cold hand and 
placed it on my burning brow. I can fee] the death-like coldness now where 
that small hand lay. J closed my eyes and tried to pray ; but fiendish shouts 
of laughter rang in my ears, and | felt that an evil spirit was by my side. My 
whole frame quivered with suppressed agony. turned, I saw it move; 

to 


Her last words ring in my cass; her last smiie is my beacon, my only ray 
ot There is Ot ere mee teat will dry thought but recol 

isa thin me wi ape : 
lection of her; tor is impressed on 
my memory with a vivid distinctness. 


circumstance connected with 

Can it be 1—the thought sometimes occurs to me, with a balmy and conso- 
ling power, like that fragrant wind from the Spicy Islands, which the mariner 
feels blowing cool upon his brow, as he lies becalmed, in the still noon, on 
the wide and desert sea? Can it be, that the devotion of a lifetime—such as 
my devotion has been-—may be repaid by association in eternity ? 

May I dare to hope to live hereafter in the shadow of her glory? Shall we 
meet again in that bright land 7 , 
No—the vision is too joyous for the pour maniac, her murderer. I shall 
see her no more—we are separated forever! _ 
Hell—deep, deep nell—is the madman’s portion ; and heaven, that pure and 
distant clime, is thy resting-place forever—thy radiant home—thy peaceful 
haven—my lost—my adored—my sainted Julia! 





TOM BURKE OF ‘ OURS.’ 
Continued from the Albion of August 31. 
CHAPTER LXXXII. 
A HASTY RESOLUTION. 


In my last chapter I brought my reader to that nies of my ery which 
formed the turning point of my destiny ; and here 1 might, perhaps, conclude 
these brief memoirs of an early life, whose chief object was, to poin: out the 
resulis of a hasty and rash judgment, which, formed in mere boyhood, exert- 
ed its influence throughout the entire ofa lifetime. One only incident remains 
still to be told; and I shall not tres on the good-natured patience of my 
readers by any delay in the narrative. 

From being poor, houseless, and unknown, a sudden turn of fortune had 
made me wealthy and conspicuous in station—the owner of a large estate— 
almost a leading manin my nativecounty. My influence was enabled to pro- 
cure the liberation of M‘Keown; and my interterence in his behal! mainiy 
contributed to procure for Fortescue the royal pardon. The world, as the 
phrase is, went well with me; and the good luck which attended every step§l 
See and every plan I engaged in, was become a proverb among my neigh- 

urs. 


Let not any one su 1 was unmindful or ungrateful, if 1 confess, that, 
even, with all these, I] was not happy. No. The tranquil mind, the spirit 
at ease with itself, cannot exist where the sense of duty is not. The impuise 
which swayed my boyish heart still moved the ambition of the maa. The 
ursuits I should have deemed the noblest and the purest, seemed to me un- 
interesting and ignoble—the associations I ought to have felt the happiest and 
the highest, appeared to me vulgar, and low, and common-place. 1 was dis- 
appointed in my early dream ot liberty, and had found tyranny where l look- 
ed tor freedom, and intolerance where I expected enlightenment; but if so, 
[recurred with tenfold enthusiasm to the career of the soldier, whose glo- 
ries were ever betore me. That noble path had not deceived me—far from 
it: its wild and whirlwind excitement, its hazardous enterprise, ils ever- 
present dangers, were stimulants [ lovedandgloried in. All the chances and 
changes of a peaceful life were poor and mean, compared to the hourly vi- 
cissitudes of war. I knew not then, it is true, how much or enjoyment I 
derived from forgetfulness—how many of iny springs of happiness flowed 
from that pre-occupation which prevented my dwelling on the only passion 
that ever stirred my heari—my ioes for one whose love was hopeless. 

How thoroughly will the character of an early love tinge the whole of a 
life? Our affections are like flowers: they derive their sweetness and their 
bloom from the soil on which they grow—some budding in joy and gladness. 
amid the tinkling plash of a glittering fountain, live on ever bright and 
beautiful ; others, struggling on ’mid thorns and wild weeds, overshadowed 
by gloom, preserve their early impressions to the last—their very sweetness 
tells of sadness. 

To conquer the memory of this hopeless passion, I tried a hundred ways. 
I endeavoured, by giving myself up w the duties of a country gentleman, to 
become absorbed in all the cares and pursuits which had such interest for my 
neighbours. Failing in this, [ became a sportsman. [| kept horses and dogs, 
and entered, with all the zest mere determination can impart, upon that life 
of manly exertion so full of pleasure to thousands—but here again without 
succeeding. 


I went into society, but soon retired from it, on finding that, among the class 
of my equals, the prestige of my early life had still tracked me. I was, in 
their eyes, a rebel, whose better fortune had saved him from the fate of his 
companions. My youth had given no guarantee for my manhood; and | 
was nottrusted. Baffled in every endeavour to obliterate my secret grief, I 
recurred to it now, as though privileged by fate, to indulge a memory nothing 
could efface. I abandoned all the petty appliances by which I sought to shut 
out the past, and gave myself up in full abandonment to the luxury of my 
melancholy, 

LAving entirely within the walls of my demesne, never seen by my neigh- 
bours, not making nor receiving visits, | appeared to many a heartless recluse, 
whose misanthropy sought indulgence in solitude. Others, less harshly, 
judged me as one whose unhappy entrance on life had unfitted him for the 
station to which fortune had elevated him. By both I was soon forgotten. 

The peasantry were less ungenerous, and more just. They saw in me one 
who felt acutely for the privations they were suffering; yet never gave them 
that cheap, delusive hope, that legislative changes will touch social evils— 
that the acts of a parliament will penetrate the thousand tortuous windings of 
a poor man’s destiny. They found in mea friend and an adviser. They on- 
Vy wondered at one thing—how any man could fee! forthe poor, and not hate 
the rich. So long had the struggle lasted between affluence and misery, they 
could not understand a compromise, Bitter as their poverty had been, it never 
extinguished the poetry of their lives. ‘They were hungry and naked; but 
they held to their ancient traditions, and they built on them great hopes for 
the future. The old family names—the time-honoured memories of place— 
the famous deeds of ancestors, made an ideal existence, powerful enough to 
exclude the pressure of actual daily evils; and they argued from what had 
been, to what might be, with a persistency of hope it seemed almost crue} to 
destroy. So deeply were these thoughts engrained into their natures, they felt 
him but half their friend who ventured to despise them. The relief ot present 
poverty—the succour of actual suffering, became in their eyes an effort of 
mere passing kindness, They looked to some great amelioration of condi- 
tion—some wondrous change—some restoration to an imaginary standard 
of independence and comfort, which all the efforts of common interference 
fell sadly shortly of; and thus they strained their gaze to a government, a 
ruling power, fora boon undefinnd, unknown, and illimitable. 

To expectations like these, advice and slight assistance are as the mere 
drop of water to the parched tongue of thirst, and so I found it. I could 
neither encourage them in their hopes of such legislative changes as would 
greatly ameliorate their condition, nor flatter them in the delusion, that none 
of their misfortunes were of home origin; and thus, if they felt gratitude for 
many kindnesses, they reposed no confidence in my opinion. The trading 
patriot, who promised much, while he pocketed their hard earned savings ; 
the rabid newspaper writer, who libelled the government, and denounced the 
landlord, were their standards of sympathy, and he who fell short of either, 
was not their friend. 

In a word, the social state of the people was rotten to its very core. Their 
highest qualities, degraded by the combined force of poverty, misrule, and 
superstition, had become sources of crime and misery, They had suffered so 
long and so much their, patience was exhausted ; and they preferred the pros- 
pect of any violent convulsion which might change the face of the land, what- 








and the shadowless hand was raised as if to touch the precious and costly 
form of her I loved. I ean rememer no more; all after for some time was 
gloom and misery.* * 

Wild spirits are dancing around me, bearing in their arms the dear form of 
my Julia. Sometimes her vuice breaks the stillness of my chamber in the 
darkness of the night, tor I never sleep—my brain is too Aot for sleep. Some- 
times I am roused by feeling the softness of her light taper fingers on my brow, 
and then I start from my uneasy and wretched bed to look for her once more; 
but instead of her I see my dark spirit che demon, watching me with that un- 
tired eye, following me with that noiseless step, that shadowless form, and 
then falling on my bed. 1 bury my face in my pillow, and try to pray for 
peace, and for tears—but both are denied me. 

he sun mocks me with his bright, clear, dancing beams, speaking of life, 

and ates and joy. It brings back the memory of that wretched day when I 
had killed by my burning passion the only woman I had ever loved. 

_ She was, indeed, the sun of my gloom ; and, without her, I am as a cap- 
tive in a darkened cell, through the gratings of which, thoughts of her stream 
in, and make a dim twilight—a sad satisfaction. Oh! if I were to be false 


a her, my soul would be a void; my memory, a curse ; my heart, a heap of 


I see again, with terrible reality, that graceful form—that regal face—dead, 
yet smiling—as I last saw her in that curtained chamber, with the sun shining 
in glory through the crimson drapery, and shedding a warm glow on the inani- 
mate features, 

Even now I see her, 1 see that last look of unsullied purity and fear. I 
feet again that warm blood, as it trickled down and fell on my hands and face 
as I knett before her. It fell on my forehead. and I know that it is eating in. 
deeper and deeper, towards my brain, a oe 


ever dangers it might come with, to a slow and gradual improvement of con- 
dition, however safe and certain. 

To win their confidence at the only price they would accord it, 1 never 
coulé consent to, and without it, I was almost powerless for good. Here again 
therefore, did I find closed against me another avenue for exertion, an the 
only one of all [ could have felt a fitting sphere for my labour. The violence 
of their own passionate natures, the headlong impulses by which they suffered 
themselves to be swayed, lett them ne power of judgment regarding those 
whose views were more moderate and temperate. They could understand the 
high tory landlord, whom they invested with every attribute of tyranny, as 
their open, candid opponent. They could see a warm friend in the violent 
mob-orator of the day; bat they recognized no trait of kindness in him who 
would rather see them fed than flattered, and behold them in the enjoyment 
of comfort sooner than in the eestacy of triumph. 

From ‘ Darby the Blast,’ for he was now a member of my household, I learn- 
ed the light in which I was regarded by the people, and heard the dissatisfac- 
tion they expressed that one who ‘ sarved Bony,’ should not be ready to head 
a rising, if need be. Thus wasI in a false position on every side. Mis- 
trusted byall, because I would neither enter into the exaggerations of party, 
nor become blind to the truth my senses revealed before me, my sphere ot 
utility was narrowed to the discharge of the mere duties of common charity 
and benevolence, and my presence among my tenantry no more productive of 
benefit, than if I had left my purse as my representative. 


Years rolled on, and in the noiseless track of time, I forgot its flight. 1 
now had grown so wedded to the habits of my solitary life, that its very 
monotony was a source of pleasure. I had entrenched myselt within a 
little circle of enjoyments, and among my books and in my walks my days 
went pleasantly over. ‘ ' 
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For a 
pe) indifferren thei and scrigidly did I abstain 
would leave me t to r 80 y 
indulging m sc edesinn, fapsniaenel eaters i the 
of the ul retreat which followed, was the first fact I read of. 
From the momeast I gave way, the for 
became a perfect mania. Where were the different corps cf the ‘Grand army ?” 
Where the Emperor himself? By what stroke of genius would he 
emerge trom the difficulties around him, and deal one of his ta:al blows on the 
enemy ? were the questions which met me as I awoke, and tortured me during 


the day. 

Each movement of na Aig po sunres tare in the tes, - - 
anxiety verging on insanity. I trac jong journey on map, and a3 
conaeel towns and villages, dreary deserts of snow, and vast rivers to be 
traversed, my heart gee tn, to think how many a brave soldier would 
never reach that fair , tor whose glory he had shed his best blood. 
Disaster followed disaster, and as the news reached England, came ac- 
counts of thuse great detections which weakened the force ot the ‘Grand 
army,’ and deranged the places formed for its retiring movements. 

who can recall to mind the time I speak of, will remember the effect 

uced in England by the daily accounts from the seat of war, how heavily 
ll the blows of that altered fortune which once rested un the eagles of France 
—how each new bulletin announced another feature of misfortune, some 
shattered remnant of a great corps d’armee cut off by Cossacks, some dreadful 
battle engaged against superior numbers, and fought with desperation not for 
victory, but the liberty to retreat. Great names were mentioned among the 
slain, and the proudest chivalry of Gaul left to perish on the far off steppes of 
Russia. 
Such were the fearful tales men read of that terrible campaign; and the 
joy in England was ,to hear that the most powerful of her enemies had 
at length experienced the full biverness of defeat. While men vied with each 
other in stories of the misfortunes of the Emperor, when each post added an- 
other to the long catalogue of disasters to the grand army, I sat in ov lonely 
house, in a remote part of Ireland, brooding over the reverses of him,who- 
still formed my ideal of a hero. e : 
I thought how, amid the crumbling ruins of his splendid force, his great 
soul would survive the crash, that made all others despair—that each new 
evil would est its remedy, as it aros2, and the mind that never failed in 
expedient would shine out more brilliantly through the gloom of darkening 
fortune, than even it had done in the noonday splendour of success, 
all others could only see the tremendous energy of despair, I thought I could 
recognise those glorious outbursts of heroism by which a French army so ght 
and won the favour of their Emperor. The routed and straggling ies 
which hurried along in seeming disorder, I gloried to perceive could assume 
all the port and bearing of soldiers at the approach of danger, and form their 
ranks at the wild ‘houra’ of the Cossack, as steadily as in the proudest day of 
their prosperity. ! ’ 

The retreat continued. The horrible suffering of a Russian winter, added 
to the carnage of a battle-tide, which flowed on unceasingly, from the ruined 
walls of the Kremlin to the banks of the Vistula. The battle of Borisowfand 
the passage of the Béresena followed fast on each other ; and now, we heard 
that the Emperor had surrendered the chiet command to Murat, and was 
hastening back to France with onan eee fur already the day of his 
evil fortune had thrown its shadow over the capital. No longer reckoned by 
tens of thousands, that vast army had dwindled down to divisions of a few 
hundred men. The Old Guard searce exceeded one thousand ; and of twenty 
entire regiments of cavalry, Murat mustered a single squadron as a body 
guard. Crowds of wounded and mutilated men dragged their weary limbs 
along over the hardened snow, or through the dense pine forests, where no 
villages were to be met with—a tatuous determination to strive to reach 
France, the only impulse surviving amid all their sufferings. 

The detections of D’York and Massenbach then began that new feature of 
disaster, which was so soon to burst forth with all the fell fary of long pent up 
hatred. The nationality of Germany—so long—so cruelly insulted—now saw 
the day of retribution arrive. Misfortune hastened misfortune, and defeat 
engendered treason in the ranks of the Emperor’s allies. Murat, too, the 
favourite of Napoleon, the King of his creation, deserted him now, and fled 
ignominiously from the command of the army, 

The Elbe—the Elbe—was now the cry amid the shattered ranks of that 
army, which but a year before saw no limit to its glorious path. The Elbe 
was the only line remaining which promised a moment’s repose from the 
tatigues and privations of months long. Along that road the army could 
halt, and stem the tide of pursuit, however botly it pressed. The Prussians 
had already united with the Russians—the defection of Austria could not be 
long distant. Saxony was appealed to, as a member of the German family, 
to join in arms against the Tyrant ; and the wild hourra of the Cossack now 
blended with the Toud “ Forwarts” of injured Prussia. — pes : 

Where shall we seek succour now? What remains to him in this last 
eventful struggle? How shall the Emperor call back to life the legions by 
whose valour his great victories were gained, and Europe made a vassal at 
the foot of his throne? Such were the thoughts that never left me day or night. 
Ever present before me was his ealm brow, and his face paler, but not 
handsome than its wont. I could recall his rapid glance—the quick and hur- 
ried motion of his hand—his short and thick utterance, as words of com- 
mand fell trom his lips—and his smile, as he heard some intelligence with 
pleasure. 

1 could not sleep—scarcely could I eat. A feverish excitement burned 
through my frame, and my parched tongue and hot hand told how the very 
springs of my health were dried up within me. I walked with hurried steps 
from place to place, now muttering the words of some despatch—now fancy- 
ing that I was sent with orders fora movement of troops. As I rode | spur- 
red my horse tnto a gallop, and in my heated imagination believed I was in 
presence of the enemy, and preparing for the fray. Great as my exhaus- 
tion often was, weariness brought no rest. Often I returned home atevenitg, 
overcome by fatigue, but a sleepless night, tortureé with anxieties, and ha- 
rassed with; doubts and fears, folllowed, and I awoke to pursue the same path, 
till in my weakened frame and hectic cheek the signs of illness could no 
longer be mistaken. , 

Terrified at the ravages a few weeks had made in my health, and fearful 
what secret malady was preying upon me, Darby, without asking any leave 
from me, left the house one morning at daybreak, and returned with the phy - 
sician of the neighbouring town. 1 was about to mount my horse, when | 
saw them coming up the avenue, and immediately guessed the object of the 
visit, A moment was enough to decide me as to the course to pursue; for, 
well knowing how disposed the world ever is to stamp the impress of wander- 
ing intellect on any habit of mere eccentricity, I resolved to receive the doctor 
as though I was glad of his coming, and consult with him regarding my state. 
This would at least refute such a scandal, by enlisting the physician among 
the allies of my cause. 

By good fortune, Dr. Clibborn was a man of shrewd common sense, as 
well as a physician of no mean skill. In the brief conversation we held to- 
gether, | perceived that while he paid all requisite attention to any detail 
which implied the existence of malady, his questions were more pointedly di- 
recied to the possibility ot some mental cause of irritation—the source of my 
ailment. I could see, however, that his opinions inclined to the belief that the 
events of the trial had left their indelible traces on my mind, which, inducing 
me to adopt a life of isolation and retirement, had now produced the effects 
he witnessed. 

[ was not sorry at this mistake on his part. By suffering him to indulge in 
this ‘lelusive impression, 1 saved myselfall the trouble of concealing my real 
feelings, which had no desire to expose before him. I permitted him, there- 
fore, to reason with me on the groundless notions he supposed I had conceived 
of the world’s feeling regarding me, and heard him patiently, as he detailed 
the course of public duty, by fulfilling which, I should occupy my fitting 
place in society, and best consult my own health and happiness. 

‘There are,’ said he, ‘certain fixed impressions, which I would not so com- 
bat. It was but yesterday, for instance, I yielded to the wish of an old gene- 
ral officer, who has served upwards of half a century, and desires once more 
to place himself at the head of his regiment. His heart was bent on it. I 
saw that though he might consent to abandun his purpose, I was not so sure 
his mind might bear the disappointment, for the intellect will sometimes go 
astray in endeavouring toretrace its steps. So I thought it better to concede 
what might cost more in the refusal.’ " 

The last words of the doctor remained in my head long after he took his 
leave, and I could not avoid applying them to my owncase. Was not my im- 
ese a of this nature 7—were not my thoughts all centered on one theme as 

edly as the officer’s of whom he spoke? Could I, by any effort of my rea- 
son or my will, control my wandering fancies, and call them back to the dull 
realities amongst which I lived? 

These were ever recurring to me, and always with the same reply: It is in 
vain to struggle against an impulse which has swallowed up all other ambi- 
tions, My heart is among the glittering ranks and neighbouring squadrons 
of France. 1 would be there once more. I would follow that career which 
first stirred the proudest hopes 1 ever cherished. } 

The same evening the mail brought the news that Eugene Beauharnois had 
fallen back on Magdebourg, and sent repeated despatches to the Emperor en- 
treatiag his immediate presence among the troops, whom nothing but Napo- 
leon himself in the midst of them, could restore to their wonted bravery and 
determination. The reply of Napoleon was briefly — 

‘lam coming; and all who love me, follow me. 4 

How those words rang in my ears—‘ Tous ceux qui m’aiment! I heard 





them in every rustling of the wind and motion of the lzaves against the win- 
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dow. They were whisper ed to my sense by every avenue of my brain, and I 
ott wo Lenape cneneted © seeding 0 easel, but with foided arms, repeating 
word by word the brief sentence. 





MARSTON: OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Resumed from the Albion of July 27. 


I map been familiar with the debates of the French Convention, and had 
witnessed the genius of French eloquence in its highest exertions, Nothing 
will cure this people of their aversion to nature. With them, all thai is 
natural is poor—simplicity is meanness. The truth of things wants the 
picturesque, and thus wants every charm. I had listened to some of their 
public spearers with strong interest, while they were confined to detail. No 
nan tells a story better than a French conteur. ‘There lies the natural talent 
of the people. Nothing can be happier than their seizure of slight cireum- 
Stances, passing colours of events, and those transient thoughts which make 
a story as pretty as a piece of ladies’ embroidery-—a delicate toil, a tasteful 
display of trivial difficulties gracefully surmounted. But even in their higher 
order oi speakers, I could perceive a constant dissatisfaction with themselves, 
unless they happened to produce some of those startling conceptions which 
roused their auditory to a stare, a start, a clapping of hands. { had seen Mi- 
rabeau, with all his conscious talent, look round in despair tor applause, as a 
sailor thrown overboard might look fora buoy; I had seen him as much ex- 
hausted, and even overwhelmed, by the want of applause, as if he had drop- 
ped into an exhausted receiver. If some lucky epigram did not come to his 
rescue, he was undene. 

I was now to be the spectator of a different scene. ‘There was passion and 
resentment, the keenness of rivalrv and the ardour of triumph—but there was 
no affectation. Men spoke as men speak when their essential interests are 
engaged—plainiy, boldly, and directly—vigorously always, sometimes ve. 
hemently ; but with that strong sincerity which administers eloquence to even 
the most untaught orders of mankind, and without which the most decorated 
as more is only the wooden sword and mask of harlequin. 

itt took the lead, in all senses of the phrase. He was magnificent. His 
exposition of the state of Europe, perfectly unadorned, had yet an effect upon 
the House not unlike that of opening a volume to a multitade who had just 
learned toread, All was novelty, conviction, and amazement. His appeal 
to the principles by which a great people should shape its conduct, had all 
the freshness and the strength of feelings drawn at the moment from the 
m; and his hopes of the victory of England 
over the temptations to public overthrow, exhibited all the fire, and almost all 
the sacred assurance of prophecy. 


He described the system of France as “subversion on principle,” its pur- 
universal tumult, its instrument remorseless bloodshed, and ifs success a 
general reduction of society to the wild fury and the squalid necessity of the 
savage state, “'This,” he exclaimed, turning his full front to the House, 
raising his hand, and throwing up his eyes to heaven with the solemnity of 
an adjvration—‘* This we must resist, in the name of the Ormnipotent Disposer 
who has given us hearts to feel the blessings of society, or we must acknow- 
ledge ourselves unworthy to hold a name among nations. ‘This we must re- 
sist—live or die. This system we must meet by system—subtlety by sincerity 
—intrigue by resolution—treachery by good faith—menace by courage. We 
must remember that we have been made trustees of the honour of the past, 
and of the hopes of the future. A great country like ours has no alternative 
but to join the enemy of all order, or to protect all order—to league against all 
government, orto stand forth its champion. This is the moment for our de- 
cision. Empires are not afforded time for delay. All great questions are 
simple. Shrink, and you are undone, and Europe is undone along with you ; 
be firm, and you will have saved the world!” 

The feelings with which this lofty language was heard were intense. The 
House listened in a state of solemn emotion, hour after hour, deeply silent, 
but when some chord was so powerfully touched that it gave a universal 
thrill. But those involuntary bursts of admiration were as suddenly hushed 
by the anxiety of the House to listen, and the awful sense of the subject. It 
was not until the great minister sat down, that the true feeling was truly 
exhibited; the applause was then unbounded—a succession of thunder- 
peals. 

I had now leisure to glance at the Opposition. Fox, for a while, seemed 
good-humouredly inclined to give up the honour of the reply to some of the 
popular speakers around him; but the occasion was too important to be en- 
trusted to inferior powers, and, on a general summons of his name, he at 
length rose. The world is too familiar with the name of this celebrated man 
to permit more than a sketch of his style. It has been said that he had no 
style. Butthis could be said only by those who regard consummate ability as 
an accident, 

Ot all the public speakers whom I have ever heard, Fox appeared to me 
the most subtle—of course not in the crafiy and degrading sense or the word ; 
but in the art of approaching an unexpecied case, he was a master. He |oit- 
ered, he lingered, he almost trifled by the way, until the observer began to 
believe that he either had no object in view, or had forgotten it altogether. In 

the next moment he rushed to the attack, and carried all by storm. On this 
occasion he had a difficult part to play ; for the hourly violences of the French 
capital had begun to alienate the principal aristocracy of England, and had 
raised abhorrence among the most influential body, the middle class. The 
skill with which the orator glided over this portion of his subject was match- 
less; no Camilla ever “ flew o’er the unbending corn” witha lighter foot. 
He could not altogether evade the topic. But he treated it as one might treat 
the narrative of a distressing casualty, or a disease to be touched on with the 
pity due to human infirmity, or even with the respect due to a dispensation 
fromabove. He often paused, seemed to find a difficulty of breathing, was at 
a loss for words, of which, however, he never failed to find the most pungent 
at last; and assumed, in a remarkable degree, the appearance of speaking 
only from a strong compulsion, a feeling of reluctant dan , asense of moral 
necessity urging him to a task which burdened all his feelings. I will ac- 
knowledge that, when he had made his way through this difficult performance, 
I followed him with unequivocal delight, and acknowledged all the orator, 
He had hitherto been Milton’s lion “ pawing to get free his hinder parts.” 
He was now loose in all his symmetry and power, and with the forest and the 
plain before him. “ Why has the monarchy of France fallen?” he exclaimed, 
“because, like those on whom the malediction of Scripture has been pro- 
nounced, it had eyes and yet would not see, and ears, yet would not hear. 
An immense population was growing up round it year after year, yet it could 
see nothing but nobles, priests, and princes. In making this war,” said he, 
“ you are beginning a contest of which no man can calculate the means, no 
man can state the objects, and no man can predict the end. You are not 
warring against the throne of France, nor even against the ple of France ; 
but warring against every people of the earth which desires to advance its 
own prosperity, to invigorate its own constitution, and to place itself in that 
condition of peace, purity, and freedom, which is not more the desire of man 
than the command of Providence.” 

The House burst into loud reprobations of the name of aristocrat and de- 
mocrat, which he declared to be mere inventions of party prejudice. ‘Do 
you require to make political hustilities immortal, give them names; do you 
wish to break down the national strength, divide it in sections: arm against 
—_ enemy, if you will, but here you would arm one hand against the 
other.” 

To the charge of defending the French mob, his answer was in the most 
prompt and daring style. 

‘Who are the French mob? The French nation. Dare you puteight and 
twenty millions of men into your bill of attainder? No indictment ever 
drawn by the hand of man is broad enough for it. Impeach a nation, you 
impeach the Providence that made it. Impeach anation, you are impeach- 
ing only your own rashness and presumption, You are impeaching even the 
unhappy monarch whom you profess to defend. Man is everywhere the crea- 
ture of circumstances. Nations are what their governments make them. Bat 
France is in a state of revolt. Be itso. I demand what nation ever revolt- 
ed against justice, truth, andhonour? You might as well tell me, that they 
rebelled against the light of heaven; that they rejected the fruits of the 
earth; that they refused to breathe the air. Men do notthus waragainst their 
natural beneiactors; they are not mad enough to repel the very instincts of 
preservation. I pronounce it, fearlessly, that no nation ever rose, or ever 
will rise, against a sincere, national, and benevolent authority. No nation 
was ever born blind. Infatuation is not a Jaw of human nature. The mon- 
archy of France was the criminal.’ 

Another burst, which produced vast effect on the House, referred to the ex- 

usiveness of the chief public employments. hy 

‘The people have overthrown the titles and dignities ot France. I admit it. 
Bat was it from a natural hatred of those distinctions? That 1 deny. They 
are congenial to the heart of man. The national hatred lay in the sense of 
that intolerable injustice which tarns honour into shame. For centuries, 
those titles and dignities were to the people not badges of honour, but brands 

{ scorn. They were not public calls to generous emuiation, bat royal = 
‘lamations of everlasting contempt. They were not ramparts surrounding 
the state, but barriers shutting out the people. How would such insults to 
the common origin of man, to the common powers of the haman mind, to the 
common desires of distinction born with every man, be endured in this coun- 
try? Is it to be wondered at, that France should have abolished them by ac- 
clamation? I contend, that this wasa victory gained, not for a popalace, 


but for a people, for all France, for twenty-eight millions of men—over a por- | cal, a8 those within : yet totally free from tumult, and in a spirit of a people 
‘ton of society who had lost their rank, a body already sentenced by their | who live with a constant reference to the laws. The rush of the members to 
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personal inefficiency —a caste, who, like a famished garrison, had been starved 
by the sterility of the spot in which they had inclosed themselves ; or, like the 
Indian devotees, had turned themselves into cripples by their pretence of a 
sacred superiority to the habits of the rest of mankind.’ 


Gpposition still eahibited its ranks but slightly diminished, and the chief 


passages of this impassioned appeal, which continued for three hours, were 
received with all the fervour of party. Burke then rose. Strong interest was 
directed to him, not merely for his eminent name, but {rom the pablic curiosi- 
ty to hear his explanation of that estrangement which had been for some time 
spreading, under his ty through the leading personages of the Opposi- 
tion. Like most men w 

a great writer, I had formed a portraiture of him by anticipation. I never 
was more disappointed. Instead of the expressive countenance and com- 
manding figure, | saw a form of the middle size, and of a homely appearance, 
a heavy physiognomy, and the whole finished by two appurtenances which 
would have been fatal to the divinity of the Apollo Belvidere, spectacles and 
a wig. His voice and manner were scarcely less prepossessing; theone was 
as abrupt and clamvurous, as the other was rustic and ungraceful. He had 
the general look of a farmer of the better order; and seemed, at best, made to 
figure on a grand jury. 

But I soon felt how trivial are externals in comparison of genuine ability 
or perhaps, how much even their repulsiveness may add to Foy power of ge-; 
nius. | had listened buta few minutes when i forgot every thing, except thet 
a man of the highest faculties was before me; with those faculties wrought 
to the highest tension bythe highest subjects. Taking a line of argument, 
equally distinct from the leaders of the Ministry and the Opposition, he dwelt 
as little on the political views of England and Europe with Bi, as he did upon 
the revolutionary regeneration of France and Europe with Fox. His view 
was wholly English; the reference of the revolutionary spirit to our own in- 
stitutions, ‘1 fo not chargé,’ he exclaimed, turning fall on the Opposition 
bench, ‘ individuals with cnapane ; but I charge them with giving the sanc- 
tion of their name to principles, which have in them all the germs of conspira- 
cy. Sir, the maxim of resisting the beginnings of evil, is as sound in the 
concerns of nations as in the morality of individaal minds. Nay, 1 am not 
sure whether mischiei is not more effectually done in that incipient state, than 
when the evil comes full-iormed. it is less perceived, and it thus destroys 
with impunity. The locust, before it gets its wings, destroys the crop with a 
still more rapacious tooth than when its armies are loading the wind. 

‘Honourable members have talked largely of their zeal for the constitu- 
tion, Sir, 1am content to follow the wisdom which judges of the faith by 
the works. In my humble measure, I have been a zealous worshipper of the 
constitution. There was a time when those honourable gentlemen and my- 
seli—and I speak of that time with the regret due to long friendship—took 
“ sweet counsel together,” and bowed before that common worship as friends. 
That time is past. We havesince taken | erpr paths. I have been charged 
with apostasy. What isamy apostasy ? hat I have not followed the frenzy 
and ingratitude of the hour; that, while the most awtul event in the history of 
human change has been transacting before us, 1 have not shut my ears and 
eyes to its moral; that I have not followed the throng into the valley, and there 
joined the fabricators of the new idolatry, the priesthood of the golden calf of 
revolution, and shared the pollnied feast and the intoxicated dance ; while the 
thunders of divine vengeance were rolling on the hill above,’ 

It was obvious from his manner, and his frequent return to the topic, that 
that charge of deserting his party had deeply wounded his generuus and sen 
sitive nature; and nothing struck me as more characteristic of his mind, than 
the variety and richness ot his fine amplification on this subject. 

‘In those ranks,’ said he, ‘I fought for nearly the half of that portion of life 
allotted to man ; certainly for that portion of my course, in which the desires, 
the vigour, and the applicability of all the best parts of human nature have 
their fullest play. I came to it a volunteer—I tought side by side with its 
foremost—I shared the ‘ winter of their discontent,’ as willingly as the sum- 
mer of their prosperity. Itook the bufletsof ill fortune, and they were many, 
with as cheerful a countenance and as unshaken a fidelity as any man. But 
when I saw a new banner raised among them, blazoned with mottoes of evil, 
and refused to follow, who were the deserters? They or 1? As he spoke 
these words, he drew his otherwise rather stooping form to its full height, lift- 
ed his hand above his head, and sieod like one at once demanding and detying 
the investigation of the empire. 

The roar of applause which followed seemed to shake the very wails. He 
was powerfully moved; his countenance changed ‘rom its usual pallidness 
to strong suffusion; his hands rather tossed than waved in the air, At last | 
saw one of then thrust strongly into his bosom, as if thegesture was excited by 
some powerful recollection. ‘ Do I speak without proof of the public hazards 1’ 
he exclaimed. ‘lean give you demonstration—I need not invoke either 
powers above nor powers below to enlighten you. I have the oracle within 
my hand.’, The House fixed all its eyes upon him. He dropped his voice, 
and spoke with a faint, but clear tone which formed a remarkable contrast to 
his usually beld, and even harsh enunciation: ‘Sir,’ said he, in this half. 


whispered voice, ‘ before | join these gentlemen i theit orship, | must know 
what deity es intweirtemple; I must see that the incense which fumes 


before its altar is taken from the sacred repositories ot the constitution, not 
the smuggled importation of foreign fabrications of revolt--that pernicious 
compound ot civil mischief and mad metaphysics—which, instead of consum- 
mating and purifying the sacrifice, only poisons the air. I must see some- 
thing of the priest too, before I join in his aspirations; I must see that he is 
lawtully inducted to his office, that he is not a rebel in the garb of loyalty—a 
blasphemer where he proiesses to pray, and a traitor where he propounds al- 
legiance.’ 

Fox here, evidently taking the description to himself, exhibited palpable 
signs of displeasure. Burke caught the expression at; once, and instantly 
changed the whole current of his conceptions. “If,” said he, ‘the honourable 
gentleman thinks that I designate Aim as the high-priest of this new worship, 
he does me as much injustice as himself. No,no! When we shall see the 
Republican Pantheon thrown open, he, and such as he, will not be called to 
officiate at the altar. He is much more likely to be the victim. ‘The popular 
ornaments, now flung so lavishly upon him, will find him no further favour, 
than the speedier offering on the same abhorredfaltar,which reeks with so much 
of the best blood of France.” Here a corpulent noble, pecvliarly hostile to 
Burke, laughed contempuously. The orator instantly turned upon him. 
“True,” said he, “there may bea good deal of variety in that procession. 
There may be the mummer as well as the priest; it may have the mounte- 
bank selling his potions,and playing bis tricks, as wellas the sacrificer with 
his axe—unless the ambition of the bloated performer should prefer to com- 
bine the offices, and be at once the butcher and the buffoon.” 

The hit was felt on all sides, and the laughter was unbounded. He then 
rose, 4s was his custom, intoa higher strain. ‘ | can imagine that procession,” 
said he, “‘or rather, that triumph, of the principles of change. Like the re- 
turn of the claesical Bacchus from his Indian conquests, the demigod,” and he 
now cast a louk at Fox, “secure of supremacy, exulting in his prowess, and 
thinking the civilized world at his feet ; but not without the companionship of 
his trusty Silenus’’—and here he turned his glance on the noble lord—* that 
veteran follower, whose ambition is limited to his cups, and the vigour of whose 
fidelity is shown only in the constancy of his intoxication; the whole proces- 
sion being drawn by the wild lords of the forest and the wilderness, who, har- 
nessed as they may be for the moment, will no sooner find their food stinted, 
than they will resume the natural instincts of the lion and the tiger, turn on 
their drivers and devour them. 

“But, sir,” he exclaimed, turning to the chair, “I have higher topics, and to 
those I now call the attention of the representatives of England. I have al. 
luded to the revolutionary temple. [ here have its deity.” With these words, 
he plucked from his bosom a large dagger, held it for a moment up to the light, 
pall Ghosts flung it at the foot of the table. The astonishment, and even the 
alarm, of the whole assembly was beyond description. They all started for 
their seats, as if assassination had stood before them ina visible shape. Some 
crowded round Burke, some seized the dagger, which was eventually carried 
to the Speaker, and became the object of universal curiosity. All was con- 
fusion for a considerable time. At length Burke, in a few words delivered in 
his most impressive tone, explained the phenomenon. “That dagger,” said he, 
‘is one of thousands, perhaps of millions, which the preachers of philosophy 
are now forging for popular conviction. You see that by its construction it is 
equally fitted for the head of a pike, or for a dagger—equally serviceable in 
tearing down the monarchy in the field, or stabbing ite friends in their cham- 
bers. You have it, at once the emblem of rebellion and assassination. Those 
are the arguments of the new school—those are the instraments by which the 
limbs of the state are to be amputated, for replacement by the inventions of 
the revolutionary machinists. Those are the keys bv which the locks of cabi- 
nets and councils are henceforth to be opened, and the secrets of nationa 
wealth laid bare to the rapacity of the rabple.” A/ter this speech nothing was 
listened to. 

The debate had been prolonged through the greater part of the night, and 
yet such was the interest felt in its subject, that the streets in the neighbour- 
hood cuntinued crowded to the last. All the hotels and coffee houses were 
filled with people waiting for the division. Groups, with lighted torches, were 
lingering every where, and passing the intelligence along, as a member happen- 
ed casually to make his appearance in the course of the night; shouts and ex- 
pressions of wrath alternately arose, according to the nature of the intelligence, 
and a species of open-air legislature was held during one of the bitterest nights 
of winter, with discussions es active, though perhaps not altogether so classi- 


© have made themselves iamiliar with the works of 


the poreb, on the break , of the debate, ac rush of 
the multnude. Pubhe pF ee was roused began Ad he pub- 
he sentiment had its full expression ; and whether the acclamation was louder 


when Fox's curpulent frame was seen toiling its slow way through the pres- 
sure, or when Pitt's slender figure and 2 less face one recognised, is a 
question which might have perplexed the keenest investigators of popular sen- 
tment. All wes that uproar in which the Eoglishman delights as a portion of 
his freedom. 

On returning to my chamber, exb d, yet animated with a new sense of 
the value of existing in such a country, of the noble faculties which she 
carried in her bosom, I saw a large packet on my table. I gazed on ite enve- 
lope for a few moments with that strange emotion which sometimes makes us 
dread to open the very letter which we most desire to receive. It was obvi 
ously from Downing Street. Atlast ] opened u. It contained my commis- 


sion in the Guards! 

_ My destiny was now fixed, and it is impossible to tell how much I felt re- 
lieved. I had spent the preceding in such perplexing indecision, that 
I felt my heart withering within me. Now all was clear. My course wae de- 
cided. I was in other hands than my own, and whatever might be the result, I 
was no longer answerable for either good or ill fortune. No homan being who 
has not feit the tral, almost the torment, of being left \o decide on the conduct 
which may make or mar him for |ife,can conceive the depression into which 

it plunges the mind. From thie | was now relieved; | was wholly free; an 

established routine, a vigorous profession, a regulated pursuit, and thay pursuit 
one of the most honourable nature, was suddenly prepared for me by en- 
closure upon my table. After again and egain reading this simple but expres- 

sive document, | threw myself on my bed, and attempted to forget it and the 
world. But | could forget neither; my eyelids would not close; sleep hed 
gone from me. After a useless effort for composure, | rose, relighted my lamp, 
and spent the rest of the night in writing to my relatives, to Vineent, to Mor- 
decai, and every one to whom | felthis majesty's sign-manual a vindication of 
my whole career. There was still one cloud that overh my ’ 
one gloomy and bitter remembrance ; but this cloud T had ne ' et 
nor even the wish to dispel; this remembrance was already a part of my be- 
——s extinguish it was impossible. I resolved to chorish it as a sacred re- 
collection, to combine it with the aspirations of my new pursuit, and render 
them thus still nobler; to reserve it as a treasure inaccessiable to the know- 
ledge of mankind, but to which I might return in my hours of discontent with 
the world, and restore my sense of the beauty of mind and form which might 
still exist in the shape of human nature. 

To be continued, 


Oe 
CAMPBELLIANA, 


I wish to write about Thomas Campbell in the spirit of impartial friend- 
ship: [cannot say that | knew him Jong, or that I knew him intimately, 1 
have stood, when a boy, between his knees; he has advised me in my literary 
efioris, and lent me books. I have met him in mixed societies—have supped 
with him in many of his very many lodgings—have drank punch of his own 
brewing from his silver bow!—have mingled much with those who knew and 
understood him, and have been at all times a diligent inquirer, and, 1 trust, re- 
corder of much thatcame within my immediate knowledge abouthim. But 
let me not raise expectation too highly; Mr Campbell was not a communica- 
tive map; he knew much, but was seldom in the mood to tell what he knew. 
He preferred a smart saying, or a seasoned or seasunable story; he trifled in 
his table-talk, and you might sound him about his contemporaries to ve 
litte purpose, Lead the conversation as you liked, Campbell was sure to di- 
rect ita different way. He had no arrow flights of thought, You could seldom 
awaken a recollection of the dead within him; the mention of no eminent con- 
temporary’s name called forth a sigh or an anecdote, or a kind expression, 
He did not love the past—he lived tor to-day and for to-morrow, and fed on the 
pleasures of hope, not the pleasures of —— Spence, Boswell, Hazlett 
or Henry Nelson Coleridge, had made very little of his conversation ; old 
Aubrey, or the author of Polly Peacham’s jests, had made much more, bat 
the poruvait in their hands had only been true to the baser moments of bis 
mind; we had lost the poet of Hope and Hohenlinden inthe coarse sketches 
ol anecdote and narrative which they told and drew so truly. 

Thomas Campbell was born in Glasgow, on the 27\h of July, 1777, the tenth 
and youngest child of his parents. His father was a merchant in tnat city, 
and in his sixty-seventh year when the poet (the son of his second marriage) 
was born. He died, as | have heard Campbell say, at the great age of ninety- 
two. His mother’s maiden name was Mary Campbell, 

Mr. Campbell was entered a student of the High School at Glasgow, on 
the 10th of October, 1785. How long he remained there no one has told us, 
In his thirteenth year be carried off a barsary from a competitor twice his age 
and took a prize for a translation of The Clouds of Aristophanes, pronounce: 
unique among college exercises. Two other poems of this period are The 


. 2 The Dirge of Wothnons 
\ a Ee oy é niversity, Mr, Campbell accepted the situation, 

ofa tutor in a family settled in Argylishire. Here he composed a copy ot 
verses printed among his poems on the roofless abode of that sept of the Clan 
Campbell, from which he sprung. ‘The Lines in question are barren of prom- 
ise—they flow freely, and abound in pretty similitades; but there is more 
the trim garden breeze in their composition, than the fine bracing air of Argyll- 
shire, 

He did not remain Jong in the humble situation of a tutor, but made his 
way to Edinbargh in the winter of 1798. What his expectations were in 
Edinburgh no one has told us, Ee came with part of a poem in his pocket, 
and acquiring the friendship of Dr, Robert Anderson, a: d the esteem of Du- 
paid Stewart, he made bold to lay his poem and his expectations befure them, 

he poem in question was the first rough draft of The Pleasures of Hope. 
Stewart nodded approbation, and Anderson was all rapture and su jon. 
The poet listened, altered, and enlarged—lopp« 4, pruned, and ame till the 
poem grew much as we now see it. The fourteen first lines were the last that 
were written. Wehave this curious ray of we information from a lady 
who knew Campbell well, esteemed him, and was herself esteemed by him in 
return. Anderson always urged the want of a good beginning, and when the 
poem was on its way to the printer, again pressed the ae wey by! starting 
with a picture complete in itself. Campbell all along admitted the justice of 
the criticism, but never could please himself with what he did. ‘The last re- 
mark of Dr. Anderson’s roused the tull swing of his genius within him, 
and he returned the next day to the delighted doctor, with that fine compari- 
son between the beauty of remote objects in a landscape, and those Iieat 
scenes of happiness which imaginative minds promise to themselves with al! 
the certainty ot hope fulfilled. Anderson was more than pleased, and the new 
comparison was made the opening of the new poem, 

‘ At summer eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 

hy to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sunbright summi: mingles with the sky 1 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 

More sweet than all the landscape smiling near? 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in ite azure hue, 

Thus, with delight we linger to survey 

The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 

Thus from afar, each dim-discovered scene 

More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 

And every form that Fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion, glows divinely there.’ 
There is a kind of inexpressible pleasure in the very task of copying the 
Claude-like scenery and repose of Jines so lovely. 
With Anderson's last imprimatur upoa it, the poem Was sent to press. The 
doctor was looked upon at this time as a whole ‘Willis’ Coflee-house in him- 
self; he moved in the best Edinbargh circles, and his jadgment was consid- 
ered infallible. He talked, wherever he went, of his young friend, and took 
delight, it is said, in contrasting the classical air of Campbell’s verses with 
what he was pleased to call the clever, home-spun poetry of Burns. Nor was 
the volume allowed to want any of the recommendations which ari could then 
lend it. Graham, a clever artist—the preceptor of Sir David Wilkie. Sir 
William Allan, and John Burnet—was called in, to design a series of illus. 
trations to accompany the poem, so that when The Pleasures of Hope a - 
ed in May, 1799, it had every kind of attendant bladder w give ita vote. 
waft into public favour. 

All Edinburgh was alive to its reception, and warm and hearty 
welcome. No Scotch poet, excepti Puicener, had produced a ma 
the same structure of versification before, ‘There was no Sir Walter Scott in 
those days; the poet of Marmion and the Lay was only known as a modest 
and not indifferent translator trom the German: Burns was in his grave, and 
Scotland was without pes Campbell became the lion of Edinburgh. ‘The 
last time [| saw you,’ said an elderly lady to the poet one day, within our heat- 
ing, ‘ was in Edaben ; you were then swaggering about with » Suwarrow 
jacket.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Campbell, ‘1 was then acontemptible puppy.’ ‘ But that 
was thirty years ago and more,’ remarked the lady. ‘Whist, whist,’ said 
Campbell, with an admonitory finger, ‘it is unfair to reveal both our puppy- 
ism and our years.’ 

If the poet's friends were wise in giving the note of preparation to the pub- 
lic for the reception of a new poem, were just as unwise in allowing 
Campbell to part with the copyright of his poems to Mundell, the bookseller, 
for twenty guineas. Yettventy guineas was@ good deal to embark in the 








purchase of a poem by an untsied poet: and when we reflect that Mundell 
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— france ys ot , ' ; i fa new poem, to outstrip his for- | be a gms imprinted on the mind of every youn La . 
had other risks to run—that paper and print, and above all, the cost of en | ofa pension, ensbled him to think — o - ee dea seer id ron potheg be P — ; y young acter ay, and on the 
ving, were defrayed by him—we may salely say, that he bazasded enongh | mer effurts, and add another stature to bis poctic oa _ te. old ones too—if they desire to rise in their arduous profession. 
2 ivin what he gave for thatrare prize in the lottery of literature, a remu- | known that the celebrated author of The Pieasores of Hope wee employe A new Opera, music by Mr. Jones, formerly of the Park, is in active pre- 
dh r re Jaint to make against the publisher. Mun- | upon anew poem, and a poem of length, expectation was on tiptoe for its ap- ro est ples ~ By et Ty ah 
nerating poem. e have no compial ace 35a Pv bet. ; : get the drawing-room of Holland | P@fation ; report speaks very favourably of this production. 
dell behaved admirably well, if what we have heard is true, that the poethad| pearance ‘the information firet got wind in crawibg-reo The last new London extravaganza is also in preparaticn. Aladdin for 
fit nds of Mundell's tree gift for every alter edition of his poem. Our} House. Then the sabject was named—then a bit of the story told by Lord 1€ la ° 5 preparaiicn. Aladdin forms 
A ay that Dr. Anderson and Dugald Stewart allowed the poet to par'! Hollang, and a verse or two quoted by Lady Holland; so that the poem had | the subject of the burlesque. 
vith the copyright of a poem of which they spoke so highly, and prophesied | every advertisement which rank, fashion, reputation, and the poet's own ro | Z* Mr. Robert Maywood, so long known in this country as a sound actor 
: ee y ve seen, so truly. ing, could lend it. The story was Iked—then the metre was named and ap- ) . table manager of the good old stam : iv > , 
ag pose ied dre : goud lone to fall in with the first edition of the madera n a portion shown ; ¢o that the poet had his coterie of fashion and 4 ee ate hor asl wit aiane be owe atin a — 
‘ Pleasures ot Hope,’ bat learn trom the magazines of the day, that sever a! | wic before the public knew even the title of the poem they were trained up to eu roi Hicy : Sadia od : y ep . h % x, in our 
smaller poems, ‘ ‘I'he Wounded Flussar,’‘ The Harper,’ &c., were appended | receive with the acclamation it deserves. . ew preees, dasa expressly for him 5m Londo, all of which have been re- 
to it. he price of the volame was six shillings, and the dedication to Dr.| Nor was public expeetation disapp jinted, when it became generally known | ceiyed with the most deci’ed approbation. 
Anderson is dated ‘ Edinburgb, April 13, 1799." iii that the poet had gone to the banks of the Susquehanna for his scene—had by troups of his old friends and admirers. Mr. C. Crip, a light comedian 
| have often beard it said, and in Campbell s life-time, that there [De AD | chosen the desolstwun of Wyoming for bis stay, ry pre pombe ow ot of great excellence, has also arrived. He will form one of the stock com- 
different copy of the ‘Pleesures of Hope,’ in MS., in the hands of Dr. AD | bis form of verse. The poet, however, was still timidly fearful,though be had the . heer eT were si aA , 
derson’s family, and | once heard the question put to Canipbell, = bee | imprimatur of Holland House in favour of his poem. I wes told by Tom Hill | pany at the Park—ina line very much required, and very difficult to sustain, 
: rile. © kind.’ srauions “h the ae + the fir , Mr. Jetlrey [now Lord RP ge 52 
withasmile, ‘Oh dear, no; nothing of the kind. rhe alte rauons which , | that Campbell sent the first printed copy of his poem to Mr. Jetirey [u nW Ne 
poem underwent by Anderson’s advice, may have given rise to a belief tha Jeffrey). ‘The critic's reply was favourable. ‘Mrs. Campbell told me,’ added | ARMY PROMOTIONS, 
the poem was at first very unlike what we now sce 11. Hill, * that, till he bad received Jeffrey's approbation, her husband was suiler War- Office, Aucust 19.—17th Lt Drags—LtJ E Fleming, from 37th FY, to 
i waasald of > a hai ing, to use his own expression, * the horrors of the damned.” ’ p _ | be Lt, v Hobson, who exch. Istor Gren Regt oft Ft Grds—Ens and Lt S 
His hundred of grey hairs A Whig poet was sale in thuse day s, when in the hands of a Whig critic] Graham to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v SirJ W Drommond, who ret; B W 
Hotham, Gent, to be Ens and Lt. by pur v Graham. 15'n Ft—Ens H B Stuart. 


Hi ‘ling to — adn of Dr. Anderson. He He had more to fear trom the critical acumen of a Tory writer; but only one 
e was unwilling to remer . TSON. 


‘ we number of the Quarterly Review had then appeared, It Gifford had dissected from 68th Ft, to be Eas, v Dering, who exch. 28th—Lt W J J Smith, from 
certainly cancelled or withdrew the oe of aie peo - Dr. — ‘little Miss Gertrade,’ fr might have stopped the sale, for a time, of a neW | 55th Fi, to be Lt, v Aitken, penny ‘3 Tith Ft 37th—-LtS LH Hobson, from 
and this is the only act of seeming unkindness to Dr. Anderson to be tai edition; but no critical ferocity could have kept down ‘ Gertrade of Wyoming 17th Drags. to be Lt, v Fleming, whoexch. 52nd—Ens W Fuller tobe Aajt, 
which we have heard adduced against him. But no te sap _ life the | $0f more than one season. But Gifford was prepossessed in favour of Camp- | y Gorden, who res the Adijtcy only. 53rd—Lt J Walker. from 74th Ft, to be 
Oe ret neem Gea ox Taste and early friendship | Bell; he liked his versification and his classical correctness; so the poem | Ty, y Faue, who exch. 56th—Capt A Cuppage, from halt-pay Unatt, to be 
aacempbell jectibed the so . on ee wine oe printed de. was entrusted to a friendly hand—one prepossessed, like Giffurd, in bis @- | Capt, vy R P Ince, who exch; Lt A W Byles to Capt, by pur, v Cuppage, who 
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vour—the greatest writer and the most generous critic of his age—Sir Wal- 
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dication ot Gertrude of Wyoming, to the late Lord Holland. 8 es 
As soon as his poems had put money in bis pocket, an early predilection 
for the German language, and a thiret fur seeing more of the Continental uni- 
versities, induced him to visit Germany. ‘ ; 
He set sail for Hamburgh, where, struck with the sight of the many Irish 
exiles in that city, he strung his harp anew, and sung that touching song, 


ter Scott. 


— ee 
THE DRAMA. 
Mr. Macreapy’s Fareweit EncackMenr. 
Mr. Macready commenced his farewell engagement on Monday last, in 











ret; EnsC E Thornton, to be Lt, by pur, v Byles; J P Woolcock, Gent to be 
Ens, by pur, v Thornton. : 

60th—Capt F Murray to be Mjr, by pur, v Wilford, who ret; Li W M 
Wood to be Capt, by pur, v Murray; 2ed Lt A L Bruyeres to be Ist Lt, by 
pur, v Thurlow, prom; 2nd Lt W B Parker, to be 1st Li, by pur, v Wood ; 
R W Aldworth, Gent, to be 2nd Lt, by pur, v Bruyeres; J Payne, Gent, 


¢ 3rd -LtG HC 1 WwW gt 
‘ The Exile of Erin,’ which will endear bis name to the heart of every honest | nis almost unapproachable Hamilei, to one of the most crowded houses of the _e he by pur, Beer oll My oo ce ng Figs dw . MS oes, wo be 
Irishman, On his road from Munich to Linz, he witnessed from the walls of} . 441 1 must have been a proud triumph for this great artist to witnessthe | por’. Ens E’ H Dering, from 15th Ft, to be Ens, v Saatt, who exch: H 
a convent the bloody field of Hobenlinden (Dec. 3, 1800), and saw the triumph- . : : W athintnhs tock b onto Ma . G be En oe Greer. 6h—F W Benet. Gent. to be 
ant French {Cavaliy, under Moreau, enter the nearest town, wiping their enthusiasm with which he was greeted during ene hy es E ae ent, "c ns, by a Oth Drae ’ Grds gy Ahoy Hon Ww H 
bloody swords on their horses’ manes. Sut he saw, while abroad, ra gs, composed as it was, of most of our distinguished citizens for intellect and wa v Lael "aaed oY hi a - te = be Wt sph nae 
more than‘ the red artillery’ of war; he passed a day with Klopstock, and) taste, [ts eflect was evident; for with that true mesmeric influence that ex- esetll inane es be b tpn ond W i’ Reg—E B Tesoa. Gent. to be 
acquired the triendship of the Schlegels. sii. | ists between an actor and his audience, Mr. Macready caught the enthusias®, | ace Sure, ? : 
Je was away altogether about thirteen months, when he returned to — + stewed tn 0 atte that hie elite helose wineteed—~even in the most ee The appuintment of John Rochfort, Gent, to be Ens, in 3rd 
burgh, to make arrangements with Mundell about the publication, in Lon- | and played in a style that we i ssed—ev e, amor nm ‘ . ins, i 
' iti rmi ‘ul of hi ‘ ; | Ft, on 24th May, 1844, has been cancelled. 
don, of a quarto edition of his poems, Mundell granted at once a permis-| powerful of his former impersonations, We can compare his performances , O ! ’ ’ rs , ag 
a , ; eis . Var- Office, August 20.—9th Lt Drags—Vet-Surg RJ Hurford, fr 6 
sion which he could not well — and Campbell started for London py abi this week to nothing within our remembrance but those thrilling and electric Be es gi Teen -y~ Jeimitie, : a _ upon balsgar yo om 
oe ‘ ‘eo » —— ans ~ 5) - a 
poh gers coding ig et Gene yn — ty Degeld p ne barsis of genius which the elder Kean would exhibit when spurred by some | [rags—CGor F D Gray to be Lt, without pur,w Horton, dee; Cor G A Foster 
Gants aoe him letters of introduction to Mackintosh and Scarlett. attempted rivalry, or when he had excited public displeasure by his occasiona’ from 16th Li Drags, to be Cor. a — - ey goo — 
, ‘The bearer of this,’ Dr. Currie writes to Scarlett, ‘is a young poet ol some | aberrations from propriety. Mr. Macready seems determined during this fare- a — agen lap thee 7 + ye Pe R Pp O'Shea to ia Races 
celebrity, Mr, Campbell, the author Ai ene en yo * Hope. _n was | well engagement, to prove that he admitsno rival near his throne, that he is wn + Bienes tie tien WH H Ellison to be La, whhem par, ¢ 0 B Set. 
aera \e Thave toasd him, as might be expected, a young man ol uncom |i# Very truth, what the universal judgment of Europe has confirmed, “ the | on, Gent, to be Ens, v Ellison, 18th—Capt C P ‘Trapand, from hépay Unatt, 
a acquirements and learning of unusaal, quickness of apprehension, and | most finished and classical actor of the age.” to be Capt, v Mitford, who exch ; Lt A Murray to be Capt, by pars Vv ‘V'rapand, 
reat sensibility. , ? ‘Tothose who love the Drama as being the correct school for the cultivation eas a “ 94 ¥ vous seme Ens J 
‘ He is going 10 London, with the view of superintending an edition of his | oy taste and the vivid illustration of the highest order of poetical literature, |) R Rook be Lt’! E on Sans it ak ieee Gidak. te en 
m, for his own benefit, by permission of the booksellers to whom the co- 4 : : . R Rooke to t, by pur, v Fo » Who ret; W » Gent, 
orig it was sold before the work was printed; and who, having profited in the present engagement of Mr. Macready is calculated to afford the most eM- | Ens, by pur, v Rooke. 23rd—Mjr A Champain, from halt-pay Unatt. to be 
an extraordinary degree by the transaction, have given him the permission | lightened gratification. Wehave lately witnessed the very beautiful delinea- | Mjr, v W Cockell, who exch, receiving the \lifference ; Capt u Seymour to 
above-mentioned, on condition that the edition shall be of a kind that shall not | tions of Mr. Anderson, which derive their greatest charm from having been be Mjr, by pur, v Champain, who ret; LtG Ferguson to be apt, by par, v 
;: > “a ri , ; ’ ay . 2 > > y Ferg LA 
tert ith their ed He is to gi to edition, with some em- , . Seymour; 2nd LtP L Phillips to be Ist Lt, by pur, v Ferguson ; gassiz 
interiere with their e ions, e is lo give @ quarto eal ton, With some e modelled upon the classic style of Macready—we have now the great master | °° he Qnd Lt. t Philli 4ist—Ens T C ‘Taylor to Le Lt b 
bellishments, price a guinea: the printing by Bensley. You must lay outa], : Tate ; ; : ! bacteaw citvets thas Gent, to be 2nd Lt, by pur, v Fhiliips. si—ins ay : » OY 
tee with him; and if you can do Bim any little service you will oblige me | bimself, exhibiting the perfect finish of his art, and producing eflects that are | nur, y De Blaquierre, prom in 3rd W I Regt; J WN B Parry, Gent, to be 
and serve a man of genius.’ only achievable by a course of long experience and study. This was strik- | Ens, by par, v ‘Taylor. 44th—Capt the Hon 8 GG Foley, from 53rd Ft, to be 


Currie’s letter is dated 26th February, 1502, so that we may date Campbell’s | ingly apparent in the Hamlet of Monday night; not the most delicate shade Capt, v Carter, whoexch; Lt Sir T Erskine, from 71st Ft, to be It, v Carey, 
arrival in London ‘yar was no railway then) on or about the Ist of March. who exch. 


‘When Campbell came first to London,’ said Tom Hill, to the collector of in thie masterpiece of human creation was mortage ap = ascmaly - 49th—F J Bamtylde, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Cust, app to Ist or Gren 
these imperfect “ Ana,” “he carried a letter of introduction to Mr. Perry, of | B48 incongruous character, but seemed reconciled by the clear conception and | Regt FtGrds.  5ist—Srjt-Mjr R Shean to be Qtrmaster, vy Kenny, who ret 
the Morning Chronicle. He was then a poor literary adventurer, unfitted with | truthful execution of the actor. The filial love—the horror engendered by | upon nf-p. 53d—Cpt JC L Carter, i'm 44th F't, to be Cpt, v Foley, who exc. 
an aim. x erry was ee Gr ey bere him that he oflered him a situa- | his father’s fate—the aflected madness—the vacillating, melancholy tempera- 9 OE J be ag gh seg meng = iho piin'y Mali, The 
tion on his yer, which Campbell thankfully accepted. But what could >rince— ‘oti ions ; imes yst un: s | tobe Lt, v CHAINS ; ross, » to be uns, witho melly. iis 
Campbell do? he could not conde. aad he was bel up the art ot writing! aders. yen ~ v4 : ie rs ee en Sate mere aeons ae —Lt J L M Cary, t’m 44th Ft, to be Lt, v Erskine, who ex, 83d—T Adams, 
At last it was agreed that he should receive two guineas a-week, and now and | "’S W"'*—the speculative philosophy, ail were depicted vividly, lalthiully, ane | Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Cazelet, pro in 18th Ft. 94th—CptC Cotton, to be 
then contribute a piece of poetry to the corner of the paper. He did write, | With an intensity that converted at times the illusion of the scene into ar al-| Mjr without pur, vy Lindsay, dec; Lt H G Buller to be Cpt, v Coiton; Ens 
certainly,’ said Hill, ‘but in his worst vein. We know what newspaper poet- | most painful reality. We might swell our article to a volume in particulariz- | ‘I’ H Stoddard to be Lt, v Buller; Ens J A Sykes to be Lt, v Stoddart, whose 


ry is, but some of Campbell's contributions were below newspaper poetry— ing the peculiar beauties elicited by Mr. Macready in his Macbeth, Werner, | Pro 0D the 2d Aug 1844, has been cancelled ; R T Hear, Gent, to be Iss, Vv 
— pieces were not inserted, and such as were inserted, he was tco wise and Richelieu. ‘These characteis may be classed as the most finished of his Kawanis, dee; J poe ey to = a v ——_ 3d by ———— L 
0 print among his collected poems.’ Tom Hill’s means of information were alker, (’m ht-p 45th Ft, to pt, v Smales, app Paym of Ist Dr 
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firt-rete, he was, mareaver, iptimate friend of Perry, and Campbell’s 
neighbour for many years at Sydenham. 


he quarto edition of his poem, which Campbell was allowed to print for 
his own profit, was the seventh. This was in 1803, The fourth edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, was printed in Glasgow in 1800. His own edition is a 
fine specimen of Bensley’s printing; but the engravings are of the poorest 
description of art 

In 1803, and before the publication of his subscription quarto, he printed, 
anunymously, at Edinburgh, and at the press of the Ballantynes, his ‘Lochiel’ 
and ‘ Hohenlinden.’ The title is simply ‘ Poems,’ and the dedication is ad- 
dressed to Alison. ‘John Leyden,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘introduced me to 
Tom Campbell. They afterwards quarrelled. When I repeated‘ Hohenlin- 
den’ to Leyden, he said ‘ Dash it, man, tell the fellow I hate him; but, dash 
him, he has written the finest verses that have been published these fifty years,’ 
I did mine errand as faithfully as one of Homer’s messengers, and had for 
answer, ‘Tell Leyden that I detest him; but I know the value of his critical 
approbation.”” Scott knew ‘Hohenlinden’ by heart; and when Sir Waker 
dined at Murray’s in 1809, he repeated at the table, as Wilkie tells us, Camp- 
bell’s poem of ‘ Lochiel.’ 

What Campbell's profits or expectations were at this time I have never 
heard. When a poet is in difficulties, he is sure, said William Gifford, to get 
married. This was Campbell's case, for I find in the Scotch papers, and 
among the marriages, of the year 1803, the following entry :—*11th Oct, at 
St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of ‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope,’ to Miss Matilda Sinclair, daughter of R. Sinclair, Esq., 
of Park street.’ 

The fruit of this marriage, the most prudent step the poet could have taken 
at that time, was a son, born at Edinburgh on the Ist of July, 1804, Thomas 
Telford Caimpbell, a helpless imbecile, still alive. If there was any pointic 
Campbell’s character more amiable than another, it was his affection for his 
son. They were mach together; and, before his imbecility became confirm 
ed, itwas a touching sight to see the poet's fine eyes wander with affection to 
where his son was seated, and, at any stray remark he might make that inti- 


performances. 


ports, that we generaliy prefer seeing them together. 
Mr. Simpson has made valuable acquisitions to his Stock Company, in 
the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Skerret, the gentleman in particular; he is 


school of acting, the only school that is likely to succeed in the present day. 


past for the pompous mechanical style ; even ‘Tragedy is no longer tolerated 
on stilts, except at the minor Theatres—and even there, extravagant melo- 
drama is preferred. In Comedy, the revulsion in public taste is more appa- 
rent, all must be pit-pat, rapid and brilliant; all sentimentality is pronounced 


in equivoque, and presenting a running fire of puns and witticisms, are the 
ouly entertainments really in favour with an audience. Shakspeare’s Tra- 
gedies are voted a bore, except when an artist of uncommon merit is the He- 
| ro; and the old tive act comedies must be cut down to three (as they are do- 

ing in London) to command even the decent toleration of a modern andience. 
Actors too, who expect to win the approbation of the public, must fall in with 








Mitss Cushman has aided the effect of Mr. Macready’s representations ma- 
terially. Without drawing any disparaging comparison between this lady 
and the excellent tragic actress who sustains similar characters at the Park, 
we are constrained to admit that the impulsive, energetic, and colloquial 
style of Miss Cushman, is so perfectly in keeping with the great artist she sup- 


a low comedian of more than ordinary talent, and has already secured the 
good opinion of the public. We have seen him in two parts—Domunique, 
the Deserter, and Dan, in John Bull—but we have seen enough to be satisfied 
that a bright career is before him in America. He is of the purely natural 


The most casual observer of Theatricals must be satisfied that the time is 


mawkish, and the short sparkling vaudeville, the petite comedy, abounding 


Lt the Hon J de Blaquierre, trom 41st Foot, to be be Capt, by pur, v Walker, 
who ret. 
Brevet.—Major A Champain, 23d Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonei in the Army; 
Capt I Walker, 3d W I Regt, to be Mjr in the Ariny. 
War-Office, August 23.—\st Drag Grds—S R Brice, Gent, to be Cor, by 
ur, v Bence, prom. 7th Drag Grds—R Johnston, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v 
binson, app to 72nd Ft. 8th Lt Drags—Capt F G Shewell to be Mjr, by 
ry v Cholmeley, who ret; Lt C J Longmore to be Capt by pur, v Shewell; 
HS Pakenham, from 72nd Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Longmore. Ist (the 
Royals) Regt of Ft—A R Mowbray, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Mein, 
whose appointment had been cancelled, Ang 23. 7th—Lt the Hon C L Hare 
to be Capt by pur, v Thurlow, whoret; Lt H A Porter, from 44th Ft, to be 
Li, v Floyd, app to 54th Ft; Ens J D Verner, from 47th F', to be Lt, by pur, 
v Hare, 22nd—Lt RC Jones, from 26th Ft, to be Lt, v Andrews, who exch. 
24th—Ens and Adjt G E L Williams to have the rank of Lt; Lt F © Skur- 
ray, from half{-pay 49th Ft, to be Lt, v T Hodgetts, who exch. 25th—Capt 
J Impett, from halt-yay Unatt, to be Capt, v Peacock, who exch. 
26th. Lt T Andrews, fm 22nd Ft, to be Lt, vJones, who exch. 36th Capt 
H Pratt, tm half-pay 58th Ft, to be Capt, v Mauleverer, who exch; Lt E C 
Butler to be Capt, by p, v Pratt, who ret; Ens J M Pochin to be Lt, by p, v 
Butler ; G Birnie, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Pochin. 42nd Capt T White, im 
halt-pay Unatt, to be Capt, by p, v Puleston, who ret; Lt F S Daubeney, fm 
55th Ft, to be Lt, v Porter, app to 7th Fi; Ens W Faussett to be Lt, by p, ¥ 
Smith; C Chamberiain, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Fausset; Lt J A L Phil- 
ippsto be Adjt, vSmith, prom. 47th W F A Rooke, Gent, to be Ens, by p, 
v Verner, prom in 7th Ft. 49th Ens J H Biggs to be Lt, without p, v Shake- 
spear, dec; Ens M M’Creagh, fm 53rd Ft, to be Ens, v Biggs. 
o3rd W G Spiller, Gent to be Ens, without pur, v M’Creagh, app to 49th to 
59th—E G Byam to be Lt, by pur, v Perrott, who ret; T B Williams, GeF 
to be Ens, by pur, v Byam, 6isi—Lt J EF Brickdale to be Adit, v Deacon 
prom; Ens A Grantto be Lt, without pur; R G Brackenbury, Gent, to be 
Ens, v Grant. 64th—Asst-Surg W Purdon, MD, trom the Staff, tobe Asst- 





ted t i intellect, t I hi ld brig! h del | this march-ot-mind spirit-ol-the-age. They must reform their style altogether aid H Brownson, who +r I 72nc—Ens J Mackenzie to be Lt, by par, v ' 
mated a returning intelec 7 oO see how is eves would Drignien wilh delight, | Sl ., , —— Senne P aiiaid tiaiihiaa 7 acd iit “1 * matte ekenham, app to the &I F rags: Cor Db Robinson from Tih Drag Grds, ' 
and forete}! the pleasures of a father’s hope. (whic h, it mact b conte ed, is very muc h needed), Phey must go back to} ) 1. Ens, ¢ + Sarto 5°) , g ‘ 
In the volume of Johns m's Seats Musical Museum for the year 1803, there is | N art Rt . The mouthing, spouting, sing-song declamation of the old cchool 7%h—Lt R CH Taylor to be Capt, by pur, v Butler, who ‘ret; Ens W T 1 
a song of Campbell's, addressed to his wife when Matilda Sinclair. It is in is entirely out of keeping with the age. Actors have only to cast their eyes | W Wood to be Lt, by pur, v Taylor; TT Maitland, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, Vv 
oclit . . " > » og alva » oreat clai . ‘ ‘as y ; a Ms i ts 4 ‘ ' , 
no eer - boned en mtte tlaaroseal bm rt ray hi A ye — for) around the House when they are inflicting their nightly doses of elaborated | W on ' Rifle ry ym V Oxenden, Gent, to be 2nd Lt, by pur, v Hild- F 
eservahion, be ( y tte Diggraphical importance which it may bear. | . or . : ‘ . , y . Jewburv. ir % . >. ~ v Middlete 
I Hp ape prs DP ante P ? eae lig 2. | artificialities upon their audiences, ard witness the apathy, almost amount. | Y@hs WHO Tet; veh’. te aK? _ Ft, to be Paymaster, v Middleton, ‘ 
cherub Content, at thy moss-cover'd shrine los tp Giinaie, @ebdh fillows tate dliein ‘cate nee et a app 'o a recruiting district. egts—Asst-Surg W Robinson, MD, from 
1 would all the gay hopes of my bosom resiga ; ig 2 gust, hic 7 = f neir efforts, and the A to notic ethe hearty | the Staff, to be Regimentai Surgeon to be aitached to the Ist, 2d, and 34 wi ; 
I would part with ambition thy votary to be, bursts of approbation which reward some genuine stroke of nature, and we Regts, as the exigeaces of the service may require. 2d W 1 Regt—Ens T B 
And breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee. should have a total reform of the present artificial style of playing. The man- Tuite to be Li, by pur, v Maxwell, who ret; GG Griffith, Gent, to be Ens, ‘ 
‘ But thy presence appears from my pursuit to fly, ager, who could achieve this change in his company, would realize a fortune, PY puts y ook 2d Lt A De b Lt . whose 
Like the gold-coloured cloud on the verge of the sky ; even in these degenerate days of the Drama eylon tube Kegt—2d Lt A Deane to be ist Lt, by por. v Colley, whos . 
No lustre that hangs on the green willow-tree } : a ‘ - : promotion has been cancelled ; Lt J Gillespie, from half-pay 5th Garrison Batt, d 
is so short as the sinile of thy favour to me. We have been unconsciously led into these remarks from witnessing the old | tube Lt, v Pelham, prom; 2nd LtJ A Layard to be Ist Lt, by pur, ¥ Gilles a 
“In the pulse of my heart | have nourish’d a care sterling comedy of John Bull, at the Park, on Tuesday last. Redojent as en eng teenie Cot types Gent, pa 2nd Lt, by pur, v Layard; G5 é 
‘That forbids me thy sweet inspiration to share ; these oid plays are with touches of pure genuine nature, and humour, they “Hoetilal 3 f A a ae W LEB v Dean MD 64th Ft. to be Asst n 
Phe noon of my youth slow departing I see; require the most natural acting to be truly effective There was much to . ~ ie f ~ 8 Ts ee , from t. to be t- ib 
But its years as they pass bring no tidings of thee. laud on Wednesday. | nd ; : urg to the Forces, v Purdon, who exch. 
“Q cherah Content. at ti ‘d shri applaud on Wednesday, but there was much more to condemn, not from Brevet.—Capt H Pratt, 36th Ft, to be Mijr in the Army. q 
I would off orange hdl it n+ pr ai want of talent ip the actors, but from a false style—Chippendale did not al- Memorandum.—The commission of Lt C C Trott, of Roll’s Regiment, has rn 
one \ rs, i ¢ : ; % F , a . . : one 
Could f call her my own, whom enraptur’d I see, low the hearty feeling and sarcastic humour of Job Thornbury to have a Ged Geek he we wy ars ee teas che tod Poe: QD 
~* . ” , } M4 , . . ; c a eh wT —— , - 
I would breathe not a vow butto friendship and thee. free vent ; he tragedized, and was measured. Barry’s delivery was sententious ring to be bad Seok : Coddin aa eaiied V ond Lt J W Lovell to be Ist “ 
™:. : . . <r" . = > - i ~ Y 7 c H 4 s 
This is poor poetry, after the passionate love-songs of Burns, in the earlier | 49d occasionally prosy. Shaw prepared his jokes, and Dyott, at times, elab- | Lt. y Skvrin . or } ih 
“aa aa amyre waa bad = orated his affected dandyisms to a degree that was wearisome to the audience; War- Office, August 30.—11th Regt Ft—Capt L C Codran, trom 56th Ft to ~ 
y “ g . } arti : : : ] ‘ ‘ . 
egtieume tr = eee Bs ners —wotag . san nop pe ~ — now ali these artists could have been doubly effective by being more natural. be Capt, vy Cox, whoexch. 42nd—Capt C B Grey, from hf-pay 9th Lt Drags es 
’ hk ) c i ity-fo F ’ - . 
sundeGaene, tt wes Ben's? ne + undred ane eighty-four | __no one doubts their capability of becoming so—but it isa false clinging, to | '° be Capt, v W Beales, who exch: Lt A W Macdonald to ne Capt, v Grey. 
Sip eer: it was Fox's intention tu have bestowed this pension upon et , 86; 0! whoret; Ensthe Hon GH E Grant to be Lt, by pur, v Macdonald; C C on 
ampbel!, but that great siatesman died on the 13th of the preceding month, | What may be termed the conventionalisms of the stage, that leads actors astray Graham, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Grant 45th UHT Vialls to be Capt = 
ey 2 oo » ot oe | - . > Ce hl . x . . = 4 ‘ . . uu. * ae. ' 4 , 
pap mon saw his ~ op carried into execution, and the poet | The French understand this secret well—even to the deliverer of messages ! by pur , Williams who ret; Ene J M‘Crea to be Lt, by por, v Vialls; W L tb 
$ pension to y of hi y ei thirty ) « they cate ' sot tan ; “WMA Ape . . ~ . ° . : ; 
= pe © the day of his death, a period of nearly eight and thirty they catch the manners living as they rise,”—hence their superiority in | Woodford, Gent. to be Ens, by pur, v M'Crea. P ~ 
) : ‘ i ae pee, ; Ath _Cant SSC . . P ==) EnsG 
He now took up his residence in the small hamlet of Sydenham. Here he comedy. With the excellent stuck company likely to be collected at the Park 56th ‘Capt 8S Cox. 11th FY, to be Capt v¢ waren, eng Lg vt io 
compiled his * Annals of Great B . : ll this season, the manager will doubtless make revival dail H 8 Willis to be Lt, by pur, v Rooke, who ret; St L Gordon, Gent, to be Ens, 
P of Great Britain, from the Accession of George ill. to ’ : il ae : e revivals of sterling old plays, by pur, v Willis. 88th—Ens J G Crosse, to be Lt, by pur, v Laffan, who ot 
_ ano — net int Forty years of eventful history, compiled without | We do hope they will be produced in a style to secure success, and, we are | ret ; BB Manleverer, Gent to be Ens by pur v Crease. 8%th—LtGL D + 
much accu of informat | ¢ ; : eos ) —_ , i eat : = 
sere sleanal Main’: ees. dat great elegance “net ag - r well assured, this cannot be done unless the actors throw themselves heart | Amie!, from 55th F', to be Lt, v Newbury, app Paymaste: Ritle Brig. 97th ~ 
s , done to turn a pennv. Few have heard o . in eis q as é ton Ss ins ti ; ne, Whe -Cc mley, th: 
it, fewer seen it, and still fewer read it. The most inte'ligont bookseller in and soul into the work, and resolutely eschew the artificial mannerisms one vo" ay an "eck Pol Wt Rest c J G "Williams ‘ont lo = 
5 » ‘ : n § y c 4 pe § 
Leadon wae, a week ago, unaware of its existence. which now form ihe principa) faults of the stage. To Study nature, to adopt be Ens without A vy Whelan yo ‘ ; " 
Some emal! accession of fortune about this timo, and the glorious certainty | @ colloquial style of speaking, and to avoid extravagant gesticulation, should a , ee e 





Brevet—Capt C B Grey, 42nd Ft, to be Major in the Army, Jan 10, 1897 
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Euperial Parliament. 
THE IRISH STATE TRIALS—WRIT OF ERROR. 
DECISION OF THE JUDGES. 
House of Lwai, Soplember 2 
O'CONNELL AND OTHERS v. THE QUEEN. 

Lord Chief Justice TINDAL proceeded, as follows, to deliver the opinions 
of the judges on the questions submitted to them by their lordships in reference 
to this maiter :—My lords, the first question proposed by your lordships for 
the opinion of her Majesty's judges is this—namely, “Are all or any of the 
counts, and if any which of t 
soch count or counts stood alone in the indictment no judgment against the 
defendants could be properly entered upon them?” My lords, the answer to 
this question es upon the consideration whether ail the counts of the in- 
dictment were framed with that proper and convenient certainty with = 

© the substance of the charge of conspiracy which the law required. For, 
undoubtedly, if any of such counts were framed in so loose, uncertain, or in- 
apt a manner as ‘hat the defendants might have availed themselves of the in- 
sufficiency of the indictment u a demurrer, there was nothing to prevent 
them trom having the same advantage from the objection being raised upon a 
writ of error. Toconstitute the crime of conspiracy it was necessary that 
two or more should agree to do in effect an illegal thing, that is, to effect some- 
thing in itself unlawful, or to effect something which though in itself lawful, 
was sought to be brought about by unlawful means. That it was an offence 
unknown to the common law, and not first created by the statute of the 33d 
Edward {., was manifest. That statute spoke of conspiracy as a term at that 
time well known to the law, and sroinest only to give a definition of consp® 
rators. It had accordingly always been held to be the law that the gist and 
the effect of conspiracy were the bare engagement and association to break the 
Yaw, whether any act in pursuance thereof were done by the conspirators or 
not. “ The King v. Edwards,” in Salkeld’s Reports, bears out this view of 
the case. No serious objection appeared to have been made at their lordships’ 
bar against the efficiency of any of the counts prior to the sixth. Indeed, there 
could be no question but that the charges contained in the first five counts did 
amonnt, in fact, to the legal offence of conspiracy, and were sufficiently des- 
eribed therein. There could be no doubt but thatthe agreeing of divers per- 
sons together to raise discontent and disaffection amongst the liege subjects of 
the Queen, to stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will between different classes 
of her Majesty’s subjects, and especially to promote amongst her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland feelings of ill-will and hostility towards her Majesty ’s sub- 
jects in other parts of the United Kingdom, and especially in England, which 
charges were found in each of the five counts which first occurred in the in- 
dictment, did form a distinct and definite charge in each against the separate 
defendants, of an agreement between them to do an illegal act. It, therefore, 
appears unnecessary to consider the other objections in reference to a conspi- 

to do other acts which were alleged to be within the scope of the agree- 

ment between the defendants. 

With respect, however, to the sixth and seventh counts, in the form in which 
they stool upon the record the judges all concur in opinion that they do not 
state the illegal purpose and design of the agreement entered into between the 
defendants with such proper and sufficient certainty asto lead to the necessary 
conclusion that it was an agreement to do an act in direct violation of the law. 
‘Those two counts did, in substance, state in each of them the agreement of 
the defendants to have been to cause and procure divers subjects to meet to- 
gether in large numbers for the unlawful and seditious purpose of obtaining, 
by means of intimidation, their wishes, and by means of the exhibition and 
demonstration of great physical force at such meetings to effect changes in the 
government, laws, and constitution of the realm. Now, though it might be 
miferred from these counts that the object of the defendants was, probably, 
iMegal, yet it did not appear to them to be so alleged with sufficient certainty. 
‘The word ‘ intimidation’ was not a technical word—it was not vocabulamar- 
tis, being a necessary meaning in abad sense. It was a word in common use, 
employed, on this occasion, in its proper sense; and, in order to give it any 
force, it ought at least to appear, from the context, what species of fear was 
imtended, or upon whom such fear was intended to operate. It is left in com- 
plete uncertainty whether the conspiracy they entered into was directed 
against the peaceable inhabitants, the subjects of the Queen, dwelling in Lre- 
land, generally, or against the public authorities, or against all the subjects of 
the realm. Again, in the same count, there is an allegation that the charges 
were to be effected by the demonstration of physical force, without any allega- 
tion that such force was to be used or threatened to be used against any of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and this seems to be no more than a display of numbers, 

was not intended to be carried further. 

Applying the same consideration to the eighth, ninth and tenth counts, we 

agree in thinking that the object and purpose of the conspiracy and 
agreement entered into by the defendants, as disclosed in these counts, were 
fox the attainment of an object in violation of the law of the land. We 
thimk it unnecessary to state our reasons in support of this opinion, that the 
agreement between the defendants and others to diminish the confidence of 
her Majesty’s subjects in [reland in the general administration of the iaws, or 
am agreement to bring into hatred and disrepute the tribunals by law estab- 
Tshed in Ireland for the administration of justice, are each and every one ot 
them agreements to effect purposes in manifest violation of the law. Upon 
ine: valicieney of the eleventh count, no doubt whatever seemed to be alleged. 

In answer therefore to the first question we are all of opinion that the sixth 

ard seventh counts in the indictment are altogether bad inlaw, scthat ifthey 
stood alone ak ps indictment no judgment against the pony as = = 
be entered up. ‘The second question proposed by your lordships to the 
Lod is this—‘ Was there any defect, and tf so, of wheal nature, in the find- 
ag of the jury, or in the pa of such finding on the record?’ On this 
question the judges are all agreed, that the finding on the first, second, third, 
and fourth counts is not supportable inlaw. Inrespect to the first and second 
counts they held the finding to be bad, on the ground that the jury found the 
eight defendants guilty of a joint oer psf on each ofthese counts ; butthey 
found certain ones of the eight guilty of other separate distinct conspiracies 
under the same count. The finding was bad as to the third count, because 
the jury found three of the defendants guilty of all the objects stated in the 
exuri, all the defendants guilty of certain other of the charges, and Thomas 
‘Tierney, guilty ofa still smaller portion of the objects stated in the third 
evant. And still further objection in point of principle applies to the finding 
onthe fourth count, in which all the defendants are found guilty of the whole 
ofthe charges except Thomas Tierney, who is found guilty of a part only. 
And the reason and ground of such opinionis, that as each count charges 
ome conspiracy and unlawful agreement, and no more, against all and each 
of the defendants, so the jury could find only one conspiracy or unlawful 
agreement on each separate count. For though it was competent to the jury 
to find one conspiracy on each count, and to have inncluded allor any mem- 
ber of the defendants, yet it was not competent to them to find some of 
the defendants guilty of a conspiracy tu effect one or more of the ob- 
jects stated, and others of them guilty of a conspiracy to effect others of the 
objects stated in the count, because that is in truth finding several conspiracies 
where only one is charged. In the case of ‘ The King v Russell,’ Ryan’s 
Reports, 344, this is strongly maintained, for it was there held that where only 
one offence was charged the jury could only find the defendant guilty of that 
one. 
We are, therefore, agreed that the finding of the jury on the first four counts 
was notauthorised by law, and was incorrectly entered upon the record. The 
third question proposed to her Majesty's judges is, ‘‘Whether there is any 
sofficient ground for reversing the jndgment, by reason of any defect inthe in- 
dictment or finding, or the entering of the finding of the jury on said indict- 
ment?” My lords, this question does, to a very considerable extent, comprise 
the same point of enquiry as that which forms the subject of the eleventh 
question ; and, as there is a difference of opinion among the judges, I beg to 
inform your lordships that it is my own opinion only I now offer in answer to 
this question. In order to arrive at a satisfactory answer to that question, it is 
necessary to consider it as divided into two separate parts—namely, first, 
whether in the case of an indictment consisting of several counts, in which 
there is a verdict with a proper finding on some and not on others of the counts, 
and a general judgment against the defendants, such judgment shail be revers- 
ed by reason of a defect or insufficiency of one or more of the counts; and, 
secondly, where ail the counts are good and the finding of the jary defective, 
a revision of the judgment shall take place by reason of such insufficient find- 
ing. In answer to the first branch of the enquiry, I conceive it to be the law 
that, in the case of an indictment, if there be one good count on which the de- 
fendants are convicted and jadgment given for the Crown imposing a sentence 
anthorised by the law to be awarded in respect of that particular offence, such 
yodgment cannot be reversed by writ of error by reason of one or more of the 
other counts being bad in point of law. In civil cases, indeed, if We suppose 
a case in which one count is good in law and the others bad. where Sthere is a 
verdict and finding upon that one good count and a jadgment apon the whole, 
that jodgment would be reversed upon a writ of error, and a venire de novo is- 
soed, because in that caae the jundgment was for damages which had been 
grven upon the good and bad counts, the jury having no right to find a verdict 
tor the plaintiff on any one cuunt without finding some damages upon that 
count, so that the whole emount of the damages found must be the aggregate 


counts, of the indictment bad in law, so thatif 


of the separate sums awarded BP each count upon the bad es well as the 
good; and the Court cannot ray bow much hes been awarded for the good 
counte ynd how much for the bad- 

Of necessity, therefore, and to do justice between the parties, to ascertain 
how much real damage had been svetained, the jodgment must be set aside. 
No judgment can be given upon an uncertain verdict, and it becomes uncer. 
tain when the amount of the dama ges, or any part of them, are giver, upon bed 
counts. But that rule of law had been found productive of great inconvenience 
in civileaser. Lord Mensfield nad called it a most inconvenient rule, and la- 
mented that it had ever been established. In the case of* Grantv. Astell,’ 
and in other cases, his lordship draws a distinction between evil and criminal 
cases; if there be one count to support the verdict, it shall stand good, aotwith- 
standing all the rest are bad. ‘That doctrine has been already laid down in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in the case of ‘The King v. Benfield,’ that ifa 
part of the charge which was included in one of the counts was not established, 
the count being bad, it would only be a ground for lessening the punishment, 
bat not to arrest the judgment. Indeed, 1 is manifest, without looking for au- 
thorities in support of the argument, that there is no analogy between civil 
and criminal cases. In criminal cases the jury have nothing to do but to say 
whether the defendant is guilty or not guilty of the charge jaid in the indiet- 
ment—they have nothing todo with pronouncing sentence or awarding the 
punishment. It is the province of the Court to pass sentence upon the 
whole of the indictment according to law. If there be a discretionary punish- 
ment given by the statute, such discretionary punishment, as under all the 
circumstances may seem just, the Court willaward. The vecessity of giv- 
ing damages generaliy in civil actionscan never arise in criminal actions. In 
acriminal action there was only one count and one verdict necessary to es- 
tablish the judgment and award the punishment, which was eher certain or 
discretionary, according as one or other was called for by the law. In the 
nature of the thing itself, 1 see no reason or principle upon which the 
judgment in crimimal cases should be reversed upon a writ of error by 
reaxon of the defectiveness of one count. In cases of felony where the in- 
dictment contains several counts—a proceeding unknown to the ancient law 
—it was well known that the various counts were introduced not to charge 
divers felonies, but to meet the difficulties arising from ye 
tion of the offence in a single count, We have examples of this daily 
occurence, and 1 may instance the act mp ne | 
maiming, the Ist Victoria, where the indictment generally contains two 
counts at least, one stating the offence with intent to disable, and the other 
charging with intent to dosome grievous bodily harm. The only object of 
the prosecutor in making this double statement is that if the charge should 
take a different character from the evidence given at the trial the chances of 
the offender's escape by misdescription of the offence may be avoided. 

In no case is it ever known in practice that the two counts are supposed to 
contain two different charges. But where the corpus delicti was brought under 
two different descriptions of offence, and if the prosecutor should offer in evi- 
dence to prove twodistinct charges, he would be told by the Court to make his 
election on which single charge of teluny he meantto proceed, Suppose the 
case last putof two separate counts for the same offence, with a general 
verdictof guilty ; anda sentence of imprisonment for twelve months and 
hard labour, which is a discretionary punishment, and that after the sentence 
it was discovered that one count was defective in consequence of some formal 
omission, and a writ of error brought, it would be surely against all reason, 
and in aren of such an argumentno authority could be found that the judg- 
ment should be reversed and the party convicted discharged from ali punish- 
ment. It must be conceded that the practice in cases of prosecution for mis- 
demeanor so far differs from prosecutions for felony, that there may be several 
counts for distinct offences contained in one indictment, In that case the 
prosecutor was not put to his election. The trial may proceed, and the sen- 
tence be passed for several offences distinct from one another ; but the con- 
sequences, as far as relates io the present subject, appear to be the same in 
charges of felony as in charges of misdemeanour. The moment the sentence 
is pronounced, whether for a single or for,various misdemeanours on different 
counts, that discretionary punishment awarded by the judge stands in the 
case of a fixed punishment awarded by the law, and the court of error has no 
more discretionary power where the punishment is awarded on an insufficient 
or defective count than in a case of felony where there is a valid count to sup- 
port the verdict. It had been argued at their lordships’ bar that all instances 
which had been brought forward in support of the proposition that one good 
count would support a general judgment onan indictment in which there were 
also bad counts, were cases in which a motion for arrest of judgment had been 
made, and not cases in which a writ of error had been brought. ‘This may be 
true, for, as faras had been ascertained, there was no single instance in which 
a writ of error had been br Oo reverse a judgment on an indicunent on 
this ground of objection. But the circumstance of the refusal by the Court 
to arrest the judgment where such arrest was brought on the ground ofsome 
defective counts appearing on the record, and the assigning by the Court as a 
reason for such reiusal that one good count on which the judgment had been 
entered up, affords the strongest argument that they thought the judgment 
which had been entered up was irreversable on a writoffrror, for such answer 
would not otherwise have been given. It would have had no other effect 
than to mislead the prosecutor, if the Court had been sensible at the time the 
judgment wasentered up that it would afterwards be reversed on a writ of error. 
This opinion was supported in refereuce to the case, “ King v’ Faller,” 1st 
Bosanquet and Faller, where it was stated that objection would be unavailing 
at any stage of the proceeding. 

It had been objected, however, on the part of the plaintiffs in error, that 
of the judgment were allowed te stand whilst there remained defective counts 
on the face of the record, it would expose the defendants to some hardship 
and inconvenience, and two instances were given; first, preventing them from 
availing themselves of the judgment in the present indictment as a bar to a 
second prosecution for the same offence; and, secondly, the possible diffi- 
culty of availing themselves of a pardon granted for an offence coutained in 
one count of the indictment. IfI thought that either of those consequences 
would follow from holding the present judgment irreversible, I should pause 
long before | pronounced the decisionto which I have at present arrived. I 
cannot, upon the best cunsideration which I have been able to give to the sub- 
jeet, discover that any suchdifficulty really exists. As tothe plea autrefois 
convict, whatever form of judgment was entered upon the first indictment, 
whether general on all the counts of the indictment, or special on the good 
counts only, it was not a question which would in any way affect the detend- 
ant’s security. ‘The question on the plea autrefois convict would not turn on 
the form of the indictment in thetwo cases, but upon the identity of the offence 
with that of which they had been formerly tried and convicied. It would be 
a question of evidence only whether the corpus delicti was the same in both 
cases, for undoubtedly the former conviction would be a valid conviction un- 
til reversed by a writ of error. As to the objection of a difficulty being thrown 
on the defendants in case of a pardon being granted in respect to offences con- 
tained in those counts which were confessedly valid, and not extending to 
offences on the other counts, it might be answered that no instance could be 
found of a pardon being granted after judgment, which did not recite the in- 
dictment and conviction. Indeed, in cases of felony the pardon wouid be void 
without such recital, and if it was ible to suppose a case to happen after 
such recital, that the Crown shoul rdon, not the whole of an offence con- 
tained in an indictment, but the offence contained ina valid countonly, there 
could be no doubt whatever that the Court before whom such parties were 
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tion, it is unnecessary to say more than that the law required thata plea | 
abatement should be pleaded with ceriaimy. ‘This was laid down in ‘ Coke 
upoo Littleton, and in Levens, where it is held that it should be certain to 
every intent. As this was the rule in civil actions, at least the same degree 
of precision and sirict exaethess was necessary in a plea of abatement in any 

eedings a! the suit of the Crown. In the present case the plea failed in 
Precision in many pariiculars. ‘The names of the unsworn witnesses, on 
which the plea was lounded, were not given in the plea. In the averment of 
that plea he did not find any evidence of other witnesses who were swom be- 
sides those alleged to have been examined without being sworn; and lastly 
there was nothing to show that those witnesses were noi allowed by law to 
give their evidence on afhrmation instead of on oath. These pleas, conse 
quently, appeared to him to be bad. The fifth question proposed by thei- 
lordships is, ‘ Is there any sufficient ground for reversing the judgment on ac- 
count of the continuing the trial in the vacation, or of the order of the Court 
for that purpose?’ The facts upon which this question arose were these, that 
the wenare was returnable on the 15th of January to be continued from day te 
day, that being in Hilary Term. Before the arrival of that day, however, 
the Court made an order that the issue joined should be tried at the bar of the 
Court, and it was understood that the trial should take piace on the 16th of 
January, the day for which the jary were summoned. But before that day 
arrived, on the 13th of January, an order was made by the Court, which was 
the subject of the following question, and in the following terms :—‘ That in 
case the ial, which is fixed tor the 15th of January, should not terminate on 
or before the Sist of January, that being the last day of Hilary Term, then it 
shall be continued trom the Ist of Febraary and so un, for every succeeding 
day, until the 15th of April, and as many days thereafier as may be necessa- 
ry for that purpose shall be appropriated tor (he contineance of such trial, and 
the days so fixed shall be deemed and taken to be a part of the said H 
‘Term.’ The objection taken is, that this order was conditional only, and not 
for an appointment but for the continuation enly of the trial. 

The order, however, appears to the judges to be within the scope and 
meaning of the act, and the power which was exercised by the Court was 
well exercised. The statute warranted the Court in appointing such day 
or days as they should think fit, and the consideration of the term is not the 
condition precedent so as to make it uncertain whether the Court intended to 
exercise the powers vested in them by act. The condition did not imply in 
ite nature an absolute appointment, but only a continuation whieh was not to 
be used if it were found unnecessary. If the Court appointed four days fora 
trial at bar, they would use the words ‘ if necessary,’ and Do one could renson- 
ably — that the condition implied an extension of the powers given by the 
act. The power to make the order is necessarily included in the terms in 
which the statute is framed. ‘Omnis major continet in se minorem.’ The 
opinion of her Majesty's judges therefore is, that this question must be an- 
swered in the negative. The question, sixthly, put to the judges is, * Whe- 
ther there was any sufficient ground for reversing the judgment on account of 
the judgment of the Court overruling and disallowing the challenge to the 
array, or any or either of them; or of the matters stated in such challenge 1’ 
Our answer to this question depends upon the principle of the jury. he 
ground, and the only ground on which a challenge to the array would be al- 
lowed by the laws of England is unindifferency or default on the part of the 
sheriff; but no such cause has been assigned in the present case. ‘The array 
was challenged on the ground that the general list from which the book was 
made up had not been completed in every respect, in conformity with the requi- 
sitions of the statute; but that, on the contrary, the names of 59 persons, duly 
qualified to serve on the jury in the county of the city of Dublin, had been omit. 
ted from the special jurors’ list of the said county, But the challenge con 
tains no accusation against the sheriff or any of his officers. 

The challenge of each defendant alleges, indeed, that the list purporting to 
be the general list was illegally and traudulently made out by some person 
or persons unknown, and the challenge of Thos. Steele states further, that the 
names were left out for the purpose and with the intent of prejadiecing the said 
Thomas Steele in this case by some person or persons unknown ; but neither 
in the one case nor in the other is there the most distant suggestion that the 
sheriff isin fault. ‘The sherifl, therefore, being neither unindifferent nor in 
default, the _— on which the challenge to the array is given by law 
does not apply to the present case, The statute has, in fact, taken from the 
sheriffs the duty of selecting the jarymen which the ancient law imposed on 
them, and has substituted instead a new machinery in the bands of certain 
officers, by whom the lists are prepared. If the sherifl, when such books had 
been furnished, had acted improperly in selecting the names of the jary from 
the book, such misconduct might have afforded a ground of challenge. But 
what was ee of was that the materials of the book from which that 
ie . 
Wele'Yinproperty edmposed eat isnot, eselor,‘s ron ol chatlenge to 
the array. it is further manifest that no object of advantage could have been 
attained if the challenge had been allowed; for, if the challenge had been al- 
lowed, the jury process would have been directed to the same public officer, 
who would have to choose the jury from the same special jurors’ book, for 
there is no other in existence ; the same objections might again be raised, and 
80 on tolies quoties, so that granting a challenge on such grounds might prevent 
the cause from ever being brought to a tial at all. The very same difficulty 
might occur in England, if, through accident or design, in a jury list directed 
to be returned ~A overseer in a county, and handed over to the clerk of 
the peace, a single name should be omitied. The oT must necessarily 
in either case be detectively made out; but if such jiency were allowed to 
hel mages for challenging the array, the business of every assize in the 
kingdom might be effectually stopped. That there must be some mode ot 
relief tor such non-observance of an act of parliament is indabitable ; but the 
only question before us is whether there was a ground of challenge to the 
ay. We think not, and, therefore, answer this question in the negative, 

The seventh question which your lordships put to the judges is this :—‘ Is 
there sufficient grotnd ‘o reverse the cry by reason of any defect in 
the entry of continuances from the said trial to the 15th ay of Apr |, regard 
being also had to the appearances of the defendants on the last-named day?’ 
The only mode of continuing the case after the return of the jury process is 
either by adjournment to a future day, or by requiring time tor further con- 
sideration. ‘The question is, whether the statute, by its necessary operation, 
would centinue the case till the following term. e think such operation 
necessary under the statute, and that under the circumstances which took 
place, there was in effect a parliamentary continuance of the case, In this 
view of the case which we entertain, we think there is no. occasion to consider 
whether the discontinuance w+uld or not have been cured by the appearance 
of the defendants on the first day of April; because we all concer ft the opi- 
nion that no discontinuance did in fact take place. ‘The eighth question put 
by your lordships to the jadges is, whether there exists sufficient grounds to 
reverse or vary the jadgment on account of the sentences, or any or either of 
them, passed on the tespective defendants, regard being had particularly 
to the recognizances required and to the period of inprisonment dependent on 
the entering into such recognizance? We see no ground for varying the 
judgment on account of the sentences. The only difficulty suggested in this 
part of the case arises from the torm of order for entering into recognizances, 
and with respect to the time at which the term of seven years is to begin. 
The question is whether such order is against the law! No other question 
can be entertained in a court of error, The defendants had, under their sen- 
tences, the power to enter into their izances, and thereby shorten the 











brought to take the benefit of the pardon would discharge them altogether 
when nothing appeared excepting {rom the pardon that the offence was de- 
scribed in counts which were not sustainable in iaw. Ido not, therefore, see | 
any objection in reason or principle to the holding, as I conesive the Jaw to | 
be, that the judgment in the present case is supported on the good counts in | 
the indictment, and on the ee counts only, Certainly there is no authority 
against that position, and the inference to be drawn from the case of ‘ Young 
and others v. King,’ 3d Term Reports, is strong in support of that doctrine, | 
and if the jadgment proceed on the good counts only, the whole of the judg- 
ment is good. 

With regard to the second branch of the inquiry, it is not necessary for 
me to trouble your lordship at any length. The effect of a bad finding on a 
good count was the same as if there was in reality no finding atall. Ifthe 
finding were not such as might be sufficient to connect the defendants with 
the offence charged in any particular count there would be no valid offence, 
and the effect as to them would be the same as if such count did not appear 
in the indictment. The bad finding on the good count and the good finding 
on the bad count appear to me to stand on the same footing with respect tothe 
validity of the judgment as they do with respect to the whole record. ‘There 
was no legal presumption that the judgment could be arrested on one or the 
other, and for these reasons offer it as my humble opinion, in answer to the 
third question, that there is no sufficient ground for reversing the judgment by 
reason of any defect in the indictment or tinding, or in the eniering of the 
finding of the said indictment. The fourth question proposed by your lord- 
ships is, ‘ Is there any safficient ground to reverse the jadgment by reason of 
the matters stated in the pleas in abatement, or any of them, or in the jadg- 
ment upon such pleas? My lords, in answer to this question, | have been 
requested by my learned brethren to say that they all agree that the jadgment 





ought notto be reversed by reason of the errors stated in the plea of abate- 





ment, or any of them, or the judgment on such pleas. In answer to thatques- 


term of their sentence. It is presumed that the Court formed a r judg- 
ment of the situation, means, and circumstances of the sovesel daheniene 

80 a8 to enable them to procure sureties for the amount required. ‘The judg- 
ment ot Chief Justice Wilmot strongly shows that there is no illegality im 
ordering recognizances\o commence alter the term of imptisonment, which in 
itself is uncertain, being dependent on the payment of a fine, and this removes 

ageiee as to the legality of the present order. 

e all agree therefore, in thinking that the eighth question proposed by 
your lordships for the consideration of the jadges, should be answered in the 
negative. The ninth question pat by your lordships is,‘ Whether there is 
sufficient ground to reverse the jadgment on account of the jadgments in the 
assignments of error coram nobis, or any or either of them, oro! the matters 
stated in such assignments of error, or any or either of them?’ Now upon 
this question it is to be observed that the error assigne’in the writs, was, with 
the exceptions of Steele's, the same. In the case of Sicele, however, the error 
assigned was that the indictment was not properly tound, because it had not 
been stated on the back of the bill, by the sherifls, that the witnesses had been 
sworn. With respect to the assignment of errors, in fact, grounded on non- 
compliance with the statate S6ch Geo. IL1., the answer appears to us to be that 
the subseqnent statute, Ist and 2d Vic., cap 37, operates as a virtual repeal 
of the former, as well in the Court of Queen's Bench as in the other courts ot 
criminal jarisdiction in Ireland. The judgments of the Irish judges since the 
passing of the act, alter deliberate consideration, have in several instances de- 
clared the course adopted with respect to swearing wiinesses to be in perfect 
conformity with the law; as there are undoulnedly words in the statute which 
will warrant this constraction, we think that such decision of Irish judge» 
ought lo be supported. The later statute recites the 56th Geo. IIL, which 
applies to retarning bills of indictment by any grand jury in Ireland, and then 
recites the inconvenience occasioned by administering the oath in the open 
court—that is, in general terms in every court. 

The enacting words are, that in all cases when bills of indictment are to be 
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before grand juries ia Ireland for consideration, the clerk of the crown at 
ty and the clerk of the peace at quarter sessions, shall make an endorse- 
ment thereon directly. ‘To give this enactment its full force these particular 
ofkcers must be considered asnamed only by way of example or instance, to 
ghow who are the proper officers in each court to make the endorsement, and 
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are found, That would certainly be a very 


introdu a restriction in a beneficial act. ‘The clerk of the crown in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and the clerk of the crown at assizes, hold offices and 
duties periectly analogous to each other, and tais constraciion re- 


ceives farther confirmation from an enactment in the same section, that the 
oath or affirmation directed by that act is not to be in addition to, bat in lieu 
of that heretofore administered in court under the provisions of the act 56 
Geo. I11., words necessarily importing that the oath is no longer taken at all 
under the former statute. On a :easonable construction of the statute we think 
this ground of objection answered. With regard to the error in fact assigned 
by the detendant Thomas Steele, it is manifestly toanded on that part of the 
section which is directory only and not essential. ‘The oath must have been 
already administered, which is the essential part of the enactment, betore the 
above made could by possibility arise. [t could never be intended 
atier a witness had been duly sworn and examined, anda true bill returned on 
his evidence, to deprive an act of its legal operation because the foreman had 
neglected to comply with certain of its directions. We, therefore, all agree 
that the ninth question should be answered in the negative. The tenth ques - 
tion put to the judges by by your lordships is this :—“ Is there any sufficient 
ground for reversing the judgment by reason§ot its not containing aly entry as | 
vo the verdicts of acquittal?” After a careful search made at the Crown Of- 





= no ivstance of such an entry could be found where a 5 ae was found | mon Pleas had delivered the unanimous opinions of their lordships except as 
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ty of one — ot the indictment on which he received jadgment, and this 
ice was thought to be in conformity with law, tor it appeared trom Lord 
le that an entry of acquittal quod eat sine die might be entered for the defend- 
ant even atier a writot error had been brought. We are all, theretore, of 
inion that the tenth question should be answered in the negative. Upon the 
eleventh and last quesiion on which I am delivering my own humble opinion 
only, 1 have, in ‘answering the third question, anticipated those observations 
which would otherwise apply. I have stated my opinion to be that a gereral 
judgment on the whole record is not to be reversed on a writ of error by reason 
of one or more of the counts being bad. IL have also stated my opinion that 
it makes no difference in this respect that the punishment is discretionary. 
The only part of the question, therefore, remaining to be considered is, wheth- 
er the entry on the record, being “ that the delendanis for the offences aloresaid 
be fined and imprisoned,” is in itself a ground for reversing the judgment. 
That to which attention has been called is that the word shouid be that the 
defendant, “for his offences as aforesaid,” be fined and imprisoned. | inter- 
pret these words in their plain literal sense to mean such ofiences as were set 
out in those counts of the indictmen: that were free from objection, and of 
which the defendants had been found guilty by a proper finding of the jury; 
that was the offences in the fifth, sixth, and all subsequent counts, and { see 
no objection to the word offences in the plural number, I do not think that, 
in point of law, the words, as they appear in the record, form a ground of ob- 
jection. 1 therefore think that this question also—offering it as my own hum- 
ble opinion—is to be answered altogether in the negative. 

Mr. Justice PATTESON, in delivering his judgment, said that there was 
no difference of opinion amongst their lordships excep. with regard to the third 
and eleventh questions, ‘I'he third question was whether there was any suffi- 
cient ground for reversing the indictment by means of any defect in the in- 
dictment, or of the finding or entering of the findings of the jary upon the said 
indictment. This question appeared to him to consist of two parts—the first 
related to the consequence of any defect in the indictment itself; the second 
to any defect in the finding of the jury on the trial. With regard to the first 
he would take the liberty of answering it, together with the eleventh question, 
which he took to be in effect te same, tor the only defect in the indictment 
‘was in the sixth and ninth counts. He thought the consequences of any de- 
feet in the findings of the jury were cured, so far as they related to the tourth 
count, in consequence of entering a ‘nolle prosequi’ with regard to one of the 
defendants, the Rev, Mr, Tierney. He did not think there was any ground 
for reversing the judgment with regard to the first and second counts, by rea- 
son of any defect in the findings with regard to those counts. He apprehended 
it was competent to find the parties guilty of a conspiracy to doa partof a 
thing, and that there was no variance between such a finding and the count 
laid, ‘Thisappears to have been the opinion held in the case of ‘ The King v. 
Hallibany,’ 4 Barnewell and Cresswell. With regard to the other portions of 
the — on those counts, he thought it might rejected as surplusage. 
He would now proceed to the third count, with which he would connect 
the eleventh question, as he thought they were nearly identical. ‘The eleventh 
» + meng was ye in an ‘ indictment consisting of counts A, B, C 
where verdict mi 
good, and the count in Baal a iC erally Petes, 5° Doe enaaan. We 
the offences aforesaid, be fined and imprisoned, which judgment would be 
sufficient in point of Jaw if confined expressly to counts A and B, can such 
Loy ey en ee mp on a writ of error? This was a question which would 

ely to arise in many cases in the administration of criminal justice. It 
seemed to be argued that they should act in criminal cases upon the practice 
which took place in civil cases, in which, if a verdict was given on acount 
which was bad, the Court could not pronounce judgment in consequence of the 
uncertainty, and either was an arrest of judgment, or upon the authority of a 
late case there would be a ‘ venire de novo.’ 

But in criminal proceedings the verdict was merely guilty or not guilty. 
and there was in such cases nothing anologoy to an assessment of damages, 
The court formed its own opinion as to the judgment, and no uncertainty 
could arise. This reasoning, therefore, did not apply in criminal cases. But 
it was contended that on general principles the judgment must be held to ap- 
ply to each count, and that the sentence must be held to be the aggregate of 
severe separate sentences, one to each count. This was the first instance in 
which such a notion had been suggested. It bad been the custom in criminal 
courts always to pass judgment generally in all cases of felony. He was not 
aware of any case in which a writ of error had been brought in any, case of felo- 
ny on the [tae that one of the counts in the indictments was bad ; and in ca- 
ses of misdemeauor, such a case could seldom arise, because where separate 
counts laid separate offences, the prosecutor was generally put to his election: 
The defendant might, indeed, be convicted on separate counts, but the judg- 
ment was usually passed on such separate classes of counts separate ly, al-* 
though that was not alwaysthe case. If an offence were stated in various 
ways in various counts, the sentence wes general, and it was the universal 
Opinion, that in such cases and good count would sustain a general sentence. 
bn the time of Lord Mansfield a motion had beeu made before the Court in 
arrest of judgment, on the ground that the indictment contamed one bad count, 
but the court had declined to interfere. Now, in that case, the Court must 
have given its judgment in a general form, for as it did not admit the motion 
in arrest of judgment, it did not decide if the count was bad or not. Nothing 
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wont woke be ond the record, for if it did not there would 
practice to look beyond the record in such cases, and it was 
t to consider the evidence which had been given at 


the Court, it was 


ich did not a ru the record. to the questions, whether 
ao oe icon and what the judgment should be, as no more 
was necessary to determine those questions than a right construction of the 
record, and a knowledge of law, they were fit subjects for a writ of error, by 
which the record was brought before a superior court, Butthe question of 
the amount of punishment was not a subject of inquiry for a court of error, 
which had not before it the evidence given at the trial, or the other matiers 
which determined the amount of punishment. & enpeored to him, theretore, 
that whea the record showed that the defendant n convicted of an of- 
fence tor which he was liable to pay a fine, and to be imprisoned and find 
sureties, there was no ground for reversing the judgment, while there were 
other parts of the record upon which, if they stood alone, the judgment could 
be passed. If it were otherwise, it might happen that a judgment would be 
reversed by a court of error, which, in the case of the Court below, would 
have subjected the defendants to the very same species and amount of punish- 
ment. e thought, therefore, that upon the record, neither in the case sup- 

sed by the third question, nor in that supposed by the eleventh, could the 
judgment be reversed by a writ of error. 

Mr. Justice COLTMAN said that, as the Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 


to the third question, and the eleventh, it was unnecessary that he shouid ad- 
vert to any other question than these two. The third question had already 
been read, and therefore he should notrepeat it. ‘T’o that question he answer- 
ed that, io his humble opinion, there was sufficient ground for reversing the 
judgment by reason of the detects of the indictment, and by reason of the de- 
fecis of the finding of the jury, and the judgmentthereupon. And he ground- 
ed his opinion on the reasons which had been given at length in answer to 
the eleventh question, which reasons had been referred to, and which appear- 
ed to him to apply equally to all the defects to which the question referred. 








tionable, and in which the indict:nent contains one or more bad counts with 
one or more good counts, and therefore | can think there is no force in the ob- 
jection. The opinion of my learned brother the Chief Justice of the Common 


Pleas is, that there are several counts upon which the finding of the ; 
is defective, upon which no j t can be sustained, and on they bm 
therefore be ¢ with those counts which are unsound in point of law; 


but it is also his opinion that there are other counts clearly good, and 
which the finding of the jury isunexceptionable. 1 come now tv consider the 
eleventh—the last, but the most important of the questions put by your jord- 
ships, and | must say that I think it has been rightly treated throughout as a 
question whether an indictment with two good counts and one bad count, with 
a genera] verdict of guilty, followed by judgment and a sentence of fine and 
imprisonment, can be sustained. I musi observe, in the first place, that so far 
trom there being any instance to the contrary, the consiant practice has been 
to consider that such a judgment would under such circumsiances be a good 
and valid judgment in point of law. _It is only necessary for me w refer in 
support of my view to the quotation which has been made from an opinion 
ot Chief Justice Wilmot, and to tae dicta of Lord Mansfield in the cases of 
Cooper and Douglas, in both of which he deprecated the rule which had pre- 
vailed in civil cases, but which, he said, did not hold in cases of criminal 
prosecutions, because where there was a general verdict of guilty, one, o¢ 
more than one goud counts in the indictment were held to be sufficient. Thi 
being the opinion of a judge of great reputation, is surely ot some weight—of 
a pa be not so much expressing it as his MP years as vouching what was ne 
cessary, in order to the indictment being held sufficient. I may, also, cite the 
case of ‘ The King v. Howell,’ 2 Barnewell and Adoiphas, p. 75, in which the 
defendant was convicted on an indictment containingtwo counts, one of which 
related to the punishment of hard labour, while the other did not. 

verdict of guilty was found on the whole indictment, and the defendant was 
sentenced to imprisonment and hard labour. ‘Th2 case was brought by a writ 
of error before the Court of Queen’s Bench, the judges of which sustained 
the judgment of the Court below, although one of the counts ot the indict- 
ment was not sufficient forthat purpose. Inthecase of ‘ The King v. Rhodey 
(Lord Raymond’s Reports, 786), which was an indictment for subornation 
of perjury, the defenaants were found guilty, and were sentenced tot he 
tation; whereupon motion was made in the Court of King’s Bench {or arrest 
of judgment, on the ground that the assignments of perjury were wrong in 





To the eleventh question he answered that, in his humble opinion, where an 
indictment consisted of three counts, A, B, and C, and counts A and B were 
good, and count C bad, and jadgment was given against the defendant for the 
offences charged, and he be fined and imprisoned, such judgment was insul- 





all the counts but one, and that, as the judge had the discretion of awardi 
either transportation or imprisonment, and had chosen the severer punish- 


ment, he might have done so upon some otf the counts in which the assigaments 


of perjury were wrong. But, in that case, it was ruled that if all the counts 


ficient in point of law, if confined expressly to the counts A and B, andought | were bad bat one, that was suflicient for the judgment of the Court. 


to be reversed on error. He was well aware that a contrary opinion had ex- 
isted generally among the members of the legal profession. but there was, 
he thought, no difficulty in seeing what was the reason of this general impres- 
| sion ; and when they looked for any authority to support it, there seemed to 
| be little or . one, ‘The authorities relied on arose on motions in arrest of 
judgment, “Che expressions used reterred to the state of things befure judg- 
ment was ¢ronounced. ‘lhey were quite rue as applied to criminal pro- 


given. The authorities relied on were ‘“‘The Queen v. Ingram,” “ Grant v. 
Aspen,” and “The King v. Redrick.” His opinion was, that, though the 
principle was true with reference to that stage ofthe question, it was not true 
with respect to a writ o1 error after judgment had been recorded. 

Reference had been made to the case of ‘ Young and others,’ in whichtwo 
counts were good and two bad; and in which the judgment was held guvod, 
notwithstanding the badness of two of the counts, But the objection raised to 
these counts was not noticed in that judgment, nor did it appear to have been 
at all insisted upon in the argument. ‘Therefore it was to be considered, not 
as a decision, but as a precedent only; and in a couit of error, where the 
question now arose forthe first time, it could not, he thought, be considered 
as a binding authority. ‘The principal argument in support of the judgment 
seemed to him to stand thus—when there was but a single count in an indict- 
ment, as was the case in farmer times, although it contained several) idle and 
superfluous allegations, yet if it contained sufficient pertinent matter to sus- 
tain a criminal charge, the Court was warranted in passing judgment on the 
whole count, and passing by the idle matter; and in like manner, now that 
it had become usual to insert many counts in an indictment, if there were one 
good count and others which were bad, the Court might treat the bad counts 
as idle and superfluous matter, and passing them by without regard, give the 
appropriate judgment upon the good count. ‘The practice at the assizes was 
in conformity with this view of the cuse, when it was not customary to do 
more than give a general judgment on the indictment without stopping to 
consider whether any coun's were bad in point of law. But tothis view of 
the case he should answer, that he did not consider the case of an indictment 
ina single count, containing some idle and superfluous allegations, could be 


placed on a footing with an indictment comtaining several counts—some good 
nd some bad. For in the former case the indictment professed to contain 


one cvarge only ; in the latter it professed to contain several distinct charges 
in each count, in the nature of a separate indictment. He contended that 
the defendant was entitled to know on which count he was sentenced ; and 
the reason why he was entitled to claim that right was,that if convicted of an 
offence on an insufficient indictment, and if judgment was passed against him, 
he might appeal against the conviction. In the case supposed, it the defend- 
ant were indicted for the same offence, and that it were insufficiently charged 
in count C, how was the Court to deal with the case—how were they to know 
whether the party had properly suffered the sentence of the law or not? It 
might be said that the Court had only to look to the original record, and that 
they must be aware that the Court below, in passing sentence, was aware of 
the defect in the count, and did not pass any portion of the sentence with res- 
oes toit. That reasoning might be just if the Court were always infallible; 

atthe presumption that the Court had net committed an error was not a safe 
one to act upon, and might be directly at vaciance with the fact. Surely 
there ought to be some more sate ground on which to judge of what the Court 
had done. Every record ought to state expressly and explicitly what had been 
done, in order that the party might not lose the benefit of the plea which he 
was entitled to, and that the court of error might be enabled to see whether 
there had been an error committed, and to redress it if it existed. 

Lord Coke said, in the Third Institutes, p. 214, that the judges eught before 
jndgment to look into the whole record. And it was sad by Lord Hale, p. 
293, vol. ii. that where the indictment was insufficient it was reason to have 
quod cat sine die pleaded in the cause, and then the acquittal was applicable 
only to the insufficiency of the indictment, The remarks of these two emi- 
nent judges were made with reference to the entry of a judgment insufficient 
| a fact. The judgment might, perhaps, have been free from error if it had 
| been expressly contined to the good counts, and no judgment had been given 
| on the bad counts; but where the jadgment was, as in the case supposed r gen- 
| eral, it must be supposed that it had been given on all the counts, and it had 
| indeed expressly been said to be eo, and one of the counts being bad, the judg- 
ment seemed to him to be erroneous. If they supposed a case which must be 

















I now come to the case of the ‘Queen v. Young and others’ (3 Term Re- 
ports, p. 98.) The indictment of that case was lor obtaining money under 
false pretences, and contained two counts setting forth these pretences. The 
defendant was found guilty on a general verdict, and was sentenced to trans- 
portation. A writof error was brought, but the verdict was confirmed. This 
case iollowed in point of time that of ‘The King v. Mason,’ which establish- 
ed the Jaw on this point. In that case Lord Kenyon and Mr, Justice Buller 


ceedings n that stage, but the case might de different alter judgment was | formed part of the Court. The badness of the two points was placed beyond 


doubt, for notwithstanding what has fallen from my learned brother Coltman, 
I find on referring to the report that the point of there being two bad counis 

was distinctly before them. The defendant was found guilty generally, and 

the sentence was discretionary. It might have been imprisonment or trans- 

portation, and it was argued, as in the present case, that the bad counts might 

have contributed to swell the punishment ; but the court, composed of the per- 
sons | have mentioned, without bearing counsel on the other side, affirmed the 

judgment of the Court below. If that is not a case in point, so far as regands 
the eleventh question, I am unable to comprehend what is. With respect to 
the eleventh question, I must take leave to say that the question before the 
court of error is, in my opinion, the legality of the proceedings of the Court 

below, not what they ought to have done, but whether what they had done was 

lawful, and whether the sentence be of that kind which the law allowed. The 
degree of punishment is not a proper ground for the consideration of the coat 
of error, and if punishment by fine is the appropriate sentence, excess in the 

amount is no ground for a writ of error; for where could the line be drawn 
so as to attach to an excessive fine the character of illegality? There might 
be something on the part of the Court below to justify animadversion, or there 
might be something unconstitutiona), but it was not to be referred to a coart 
oferror as illegal. If the Court below had in this case sentenced the defemd- 
ants to transportation, such a sentence would have been illegal; because 
transportation was not the punishment authorised by law in such a case. 
The proper inquiry for a court of error in such a case is, therefore, whether 
with a good count and a proper finding, the sort of punishment is that appro- 
priated to the offence, and I do not think that it matters much whether the pan- 
ishment be left discretionary or fixed by the law, so that it be in conformity to 
it, and, in a case like the present, where there are some good and some bad 

counts, the judgment ought, in my opinion, to be referred to those counts 

which sustain it. The words ‘ for his offences aforesaid shall undergo a ces- 

tain punishment,’ were surely not to be referred to those counts which had 
been declared bad, and which amounted to no offence, nor to the findings of 
the jury which had been declared bad; but to those counts upon which the 
Court might legally pronounce judgment. What is then to lead your lord 
ships to suppose that judgment may not have been given upon those counés 
to which no objection could apply, or why is it to be assumed that judgment 
had proceeded on an erroneous part of the record? It appears to me that there 
is an analogy between the present case, and a writ of error in a civil case, im 
which a in general verdict of damages there were one or more badjcounts. E 
think that in criminal cases, in which there is a general verdict of guiity, and 
judgment accordingly, it is only necessary to inquire whether there be enoagh 
on the record to sustain the judgment. My answer, therefore, to the third amd 
eleventh questions is in the negative. 

Although this question had been ably argued, argued nimia subtilitatis, as 
Lork Coke phiases it, he did not feel that it had been argued with much com- 
mendation, and all the arguments had failed to convince him that the course 
which had been pursued was erroneous. Was the defendant to have the 
benefit of any doubtful count, so that he might remain silent in the court be- 
low—allow judgment to be given—and then suing out his writ of error, seek 
to escape by a difference of opinion on minor points between the conrt of e 
ror and the court below. So that the Ccurt would be obliged, in ali cases, 
to examine and decide upon the record, and often without the benefit of am 
argument, as in cases where no counsel were engaged, in order to avoid the 





could be inferred from the manner in which judgment was passed at assizes. allowed to be possible, that the Court below,'mistaking the law, passed judg- 
One case had arisen in which the superior Court had decided that one count in | ment with reference to a count which contained no legal charge, and the party 
sn indiciment on which judgment had been passed at the assizes was bad; but | was sentenced under that count, the punishment would be manifestly unjust. 
the Court did pot recommend that the prisoner should be pardoned, which it | lt might be said that the Court by which the cause was first tried knew that 





would heve recommended if the fact of one count being bad was sufficient to 
vitiate the indictment. Ifthe sentence was such as might be passed on any 


one count, the court of error could not interfere, because it could not tell that | ture if the court of error, in looking to the record of the judgment, 


the judgment had not been passed upon the good count. 


| count C was bad; stillthe Conrt must have given judgment with reference to 
| the bad count, and there would be introduced an inconsistency of a strange na- 
had held 


That must be the | that it must be presumed that the Court below passed no jadgment on the bad 
ease in capital offences, and must also be the case when the amount of pun- | count 


Such an inconsistency ought not to be admitted if the law were to be 


ishment was fixed ba low ; add he could not see why it might not be so in cases considered as anything in the nature of a science, or anything more than a 


where the punishment was discretionary. ‘They were called upon to assume 
that judgment deen passed in respect to each count, and then to suppose that 
each count had been properly constructed. 

It had been said that a hardship would be inflicted on the defendants, be- 
cause they could not, if again indicted, plead ‘autretois acquit’ or ‘ autrefois 
convict.’ With the good counts that could create no difficulty, and it was a 
fallacy to suppose it would create any difficulty with the bad ones It did 
not lie in the mouth of the prosecutor to take any advantage of it, and as long 
as the conviction remained that would be considered as good, be the counts 
ever so bad. Something had been said about the possibility ct a pardon for 
some of the offenders and not for others. That argument went too far, for it 
went to show that a general sentence was always bad, even although all the 
counts should be good. There was the case of ‘The Queen v. Young,’ and 
a still stronger case, ‘ The Queen v. Powell, reported in 3 Barnewell and 
Adolphus, “In this case there had been two counts in the indic tment, one for 
assault with attempt to commit a rape, and another fora common assault. 
The verdict was ‘ We find the prisoner guilty of the misdemeanour and of- 
fence of which he is accused.’ The point to be decided was whether these 
were * nomina collectiva,’ and if not, to which of the two counts they applied, 
because if they applied to the second only, the judgment which included hard 
labour was illegal. The Court held that they were ‘nomina collectiva,’ and | 





applied to both counts. That wasa strong presumptive argument in favour | 9p'!ons went to show but that the decision of the Court below in the matter of | 


of the judgment being good, provided there were one good count. 
ihe judgment to be bad On the first, second, third, sixth, and seventh counts of | 
the indictment, sull Mt remained ano entire and good judgment on the other | 
counts of the indictment, and could not be reversed 

Mr. Justice MAULE then proceeaed to 

In < ases in which the law had fixed the limits of the judgment, and had lett 
no discretion to the Court, the Court, in passing judgment. suld look 
nothing beyond the law and the record; but in cases in which the law had 
dei! @ Cuscretionary power to the Court as tothe amount of punishment. 


read his judgment. 


rude collection of arbitrary rales It seemed to him that the practice to which 
he referred was neither consistent with the dignity of the law as a science, nor, 
what was more important, would tend to promote the ends of substantial jus- 
tice. Ifa judgment in such a clse were reversed, the defendants would still 
remain liable to be prosecuted on an indictment properly framed. In reply to 
the latter part of the eleventh question, it appeared to him that if counts A and 
B were good, and the judgment were that the party should for his offences be 
imprisoned fur a year, the sume rule would apply. though partially only. And 
though the probability in that case would be greater that judgment was given 
with respect to the counts A and B, and not with respect to count C, yet he 
thought it ought to appear distinctly on which count judgment was given. 
The judgment in that case would be substantially correct, although technically 
imperfect, which could not be predicated in the former case. 

Mr. Justice WILLIA MS.—In my view of the subject, I think that the dif- 
ferance of opinion arises principally on the eleventh question but before I pro. 
ceed to notice the points upon which a difference of opinion exists, I think it 
not unfit to premise, that there is really no difference of opinion atall as to what 
may be deemed the merits of the case. Your lordships have heard it to be the 
opinions of learned judges, that there are good counts in the indictment, with 
an appropriate finding. sufficient to sustain the judgment, and none of their 


I 


risk of a reversal of their judgment, and in cases too in which all would agree 
that the judgmentas given ought notto be varied even as to the amount of 
punishment; for punishment differed from civil damages in this, that it was 
imposed in respect of all the facts, whether formally laid or not, and even upom 
all the surrounding circumstancees, and even upon the character and conduct 
of the defendants, which were not upon the record. Betorefhe came to sucha 
strange conclusion, therefore, he thought he ought carefully to examine what 
were the principle of Jaw and what were the authorities upon which so strange 
a conclusion was sought to be supported. 
been suggested. The argument mainly turned upon certain inconveniences 
which it was supposed might arise to defendants in certain imaginary cass 
if what was considered the old rule should be maintained. Now, did it depend 
upon some supposed analogy between civil and criminal cases, or upon the 
true censtroction of the words of the judgment upon the record? He would 
shortly consider these points. He was not insensible that some of the diff- 
culties which had been stated were real; and if the rule of the criminal law 
must of necessity be a perfect rule, admitting of no anomalies, and no sop 

»sable case of inconvenience, such aa argument would be well grounded. 

leas and cases might be suggested by poetical and feriile minds, when pet- 
sons were disposed to draw upon their imaginations, but it was not necessary 


He believed that no authority hed 





, to take them into consideration. The law proposed no such thing asa pet 


fect rule, byt being a human invention, and, therefore imperfect, it must 
choose between conflicting inconveniences, and he thought inthe rale it had 
adupted it had chosen the least. 

Mr. Baron GURNEY then rose, but was almost inaudible in the gallery. 
He was understood to say that he and his learned brethren were of opinion 
that the fifth, eight, ninth, ienth, andeleventh counts in the indictments were 
good counts. The judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland ke 
thought might be well sustained. He was of opinion that the finding of the 
jury on the first count, which was a good count, was a defective finding. He 
could not distinguish between a bad finding on a good count, or a good find- 
‘ding ona bad count. They appeared to him to amoutto the samething. It 
had been contended at their lordships’ bar, that inasmuch as some of the 
counts were bad, no judgment could be pronoanced on the good ones. This 
argument was grounded upon the analogy which was supposed to exist be- 
‘ween civil and criminal cases, {t was much to be regretied that the rule 
existed with respect to civil cases, inasmuch as justice was trequently thereby 
defeated. But in criminal cases it had always been found that one good coust 








Assuming | the plea of abatement was correct ; and in point of Jaw, none bat that the mo- | 

|} tion for arrest of judgment ought to have been refused ; and none but that if 

a le prosequi had been entered, there would have been any objection at all. 

The objection, therefore, is parely of a technical nature, and must be ex- 

amined in the same minate spirit of criticism in which it is conceived It 

has been said that the ditt rence of opinion really arises upon the last question 

propounde by your lordships, because it is stated in that, each defendant is 

to suffer punishment for his offences ‘aforesaid.’ But a good count with a bad 

{ing does not difier from a case in which the general finding is unexcep- 


was sufficient to sustain the indictment. It had been contended at their loré- 
ships’ bar that the judgment of the Court ought to have been Io award so much 
pupishment to one kind of ofience, and so much to another. This was coo 
trary to all principle oflaw. The Court before which any case was tried @- 
ways ascertained if there was no good charge, and then considered, ia aware 
ing punishments, the whole circumstances of the case. Bat this wasnot 
matter for consideration by a court of error. They had no means of jadging 
whether the punishment was proper or not. All they had todo was to onsidet 
whether the law authorised the punishment. — 

Mr. Baron ANDERSON next rose, and said he would firs: consider the 
eleventh quesiion, and then advert to the third separately. He did feel rd 
strongly the paramount importance of the firsi-mentioned question, and he 
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that an opposite decision of their lordships woul | be pro tuctive of 
the greatest inconvenience and of the greatest failure of justice io all iis crim- 
‘nai cases for the fatare. It was, thereiore, with eat satistaciion that grhefound 
pe could agree with the majority of his learned bretaren in considering this as 
jy a technical question. The u 
pe could remember was in conformity to what had been stated in the cases ol. 
« The King v. Bently,” and “ Grant v. Aston,” and to what had been laid 
down by Lord Mansfield, and the invariable answer given in courtto an 
application similar to the present was, that it was immaterial to enter upon 
the discussion, because there was one good count, If the matter were inquir- 
ed into, no doubt a cloud of cases could be produced in which there had been 
a geoeral judgment onan indictmentcontaining one or more detecit. ve counts ; 
that had never been urged as an objection in any aigument in a court of 
esror till now. Was it likely that such an object should have escaped the 
notice of the most acute counsel, and of the most asiute judges, if there had 
peen any foundation for it? Possibly, it might de that the objection was good 
and valid, but it certainly was to him a new discovery. bres 

The question then was, was there any analogy between civil and criminal 

1 There was no doubt that in civil cases the law was (and Lord 
Mansfield lamented that it should be so) that where there was a general 
count no judgment could be given. It was the duty of the Court to award 
the venire de novo, that the mistake might be corrected. Ifthey did not, but 

ve judginent for the damages, the court of error would reverse that judgment 
and would award the venire den ovo, as in the case of ‘Alexanderand Mangles,’ 
7 Bingham, 119, and there were many other cases to that effect. But this 
inly depended upon what he conceived to be the true principie on which 
9 court of error always should proceed. ‘There the court of error clearly 
saw that the Court below had given a wrong judgment—they knew upon each 
record that the damages were given upon the bad as well as upon the good 
counts, for the damages were found by the jury, and the jury had no juris- 
diction to consider the validity or invalidity of the counts, but must treat all 
as Valid. And, therefore, the court of error corrected the judgment of the 
Court below, and gave a proper judgment. Bat in criminal cases these im- 
portant circumstances were whully different. There the Court which award- 
ed the punishment had jurisdiction to say whether the counts were baa, and 
the court of error would not send the case for a fresh judgment to the Court 
below, but would aitogether reverse it, and discharge the prisoner from the 
pending indictment. There was no resemblance between the two proceed- 
mgs. ‘The course in civil cases was reasonable and just, but applied to 
criminal cases it became unjust and unreasonable, He had said that the ue 
principle in all cases of error was that the courts of error should clearly see 
that the judgment of the Court below was wrong before setting it aside, und 
this brought him to the third and main question—samely, wheiher on the 
ue consiruction of the words of this record this clearly appeared, and if it 
did it must be setaside 2? The material words of the judgment of the Coart 
were that the ‘defendant for his offeocesaforesaid’ do suffer such punishment. 
Now, what was the meaning of the words ‘his oflences as aforesaid’ in a 
criminal record? ‘Che course of the Court was to give judgment on the part 
which was indictable. It was unnecessary to decide whether the objected 
count was good or bad. And why? Because the Court always gave judg- 
menton the good count. All this was consistent il the words ‘his offences 
aloresaid’ were construed to mean those charges which are ofiences; but it 
would be wholly insensible and wrong if it meant all the charges, whether 

offences or not, which were in the indictment. 

He therefore construed these words, according to the uniform tradition of 
the profession in the criminal law—and this was according also to their natu- 
ral meaning; for a count which was bad was bad because it charged no ol- 
fence. If these words were so construed, then there was bothing on the record 
to show more than this—that the Court below had decided that some counts 
of the indictment did contain offences, and for these offences they had inflicted 
punishment. Then the court of errors examined the record, and if the court 
ioand there were such counts, and that the findings of the jury were applica- 
ble thereto, # was impossible for it to say that the Court below had been in 
mistake, and if so must it not aflirm the judgment? But then it was said 
this mode of statement, if thus construed, would be too general a statement of 
the judgment of the Court below; for the defendant could not see clearly 
what he was pane for, or on what counts he was punished, But this 
generality had been according to the course of precedent, and it was reasona- 
ble, in orderthat this inonstrous inconvenience might not arise, that a defend- 
ant properly punishable should not by reason of diversity of opinion as to the 
formal statement escape judgment on an indictment altogether. The prece- 
dents wereso, The convenience wasso Why, then, should the practice be 
aliered? That the precedents were so, and that no one imagined such an 
objection tenable, appeared from several cases. [The learned Baron here 
referred to the causes of ‘ ‘The King v. Powell,’ ‘ ‘I'he King v. Mason,’ and 
‘The King v. Young.’] The indictment in‘ The King v. Young,’ contained 
four counts, two of which were admitted to be bad; but the judgment having 
been given in general terms, that was held to be sufficient. ‘That was a case 
precisely in point. ‘The King v. Mason,’ which was cited on that occasiun, 
was to the same effect, although notso strong. In both the last cases the 
punishment was discretionary. It seemed to him, therefore, that these prece- 
dents, as well as the dicta already referred to, tormed a plain and clear expo- 
sition of the general judgment that ‘ for his offences aforesaid’ was conforma- 
ble to what he had suggested, and further that such genera] words so construed 
were sufficient ia a criminal case to support the judgment of the Court be- 
low even upon a writ of error. These were the observations which he had 
thought it necessary to make on the first branch of the case, and he should on- 
ly detain their lordships for a very short period on the second branch of the 
third question. 

The third question, although of great importance in this case, was rot of 
the same general importance as the others. It depended upon the peculiar 
finding ot the jury, and probably such a question had never occurred betore, 
and never would occur again. Nevertheless he thought it was governed by 
the same principles, and must receive the same solution, as the other ques- 
tions, It depended on the reasonable construction of the words of the judg- 
ment that the defendant ‘for his offences aforesaid’ be imprisoned. If he 
were right in saying that according to the true construction of the words ‘for 
his offences aforesaid’ their lordships must take them to mean those charges 
which are offences, then these ‘offences aforesaid’ must be those charges in 
the indictment which are offences, and which are sufficiently found to be of- 
fences by the jury. He thought the same reasonable construction ought in 
both cases to be put on the words of the record, for he saw, upon the whole, 
no solid distinction between a charge properly found, but improperly stated, 
and a charge properly stated, but infurmally found by the jury. The princi- 
ple, theretore, upon which his opinion proceeded was shortly this:—A court 
of error could not reverse a jadgment upon a mere conjecture that it might 
be wrong; bu! the Court must clearly see the judgment to be erroneous. He 
thought, trom the reasonable construction of the words of this judgment, from 
the dicta of the jadges, and from the continuous practice of the courts, that it 
was impossible to say with any certainty that there had been anerror. He 
thought, also, that the generality of the words of the judgment had been ad- 
visedly and properly adopted and recognised by the Court, in order to prevent 
that which otherwise would happen, and which, whenever it did happen, must 
throw opprobrium on the administration of justice, a tailure of justice on a 
point oi torm. He mightadd, that whetherthe punishment was discretionary 
or fixed by law made no solid distinction; but it was obvious that in the case 
of a fixed punishment it would be more palpably inconvenient to reverse the 
judgment. For these reasons his hamble answers to the third and eleventh 
questions were in the negative. 

Mr. Baron PARKE said, on the third question, he regretted to find, after 
the most anxious consideration, that he could nut bring his mind to concur 
with the great majority of his learned brethren, entirely agreeing with them 
upun the questions. In order to decide this question, they mnst assume that 
two ofthe counts were bad, and charged no legal offence; that on the three 
which were good there was an improper verdict, the jury having found the 
parties guilty of more than one offence upon counts which charged them with 
one only. On one count there was some objection to the finding, but that 
was cured by a nolle prosequi, and it was unnecessary to consider it. In this 
state of record each oi the defendants was fined and imprisoned, and ordered 
to find sureties for a certain time. The third question was whether the 
judgment in this form ought to be reversed. He had always considered it a 
settled and established rule that there was no distinction between civil and 
criminal cases, where there was more than one count,and one count was 
bad, and there was a general finding. His impression was that the reason 
for the rule in civil cases was that the jary not being presumed to know the 
law, might be supposed to have given some damages on a bad count; and 
that in criminal cases, the Court being presumed to know the law, the jadg- 
ment might be supposed to be given on the good counts. And it was certain- 
ly with some surprise that he heard these propositions disputed at their lord- 
Ships’ bar. A full consideration of the arguments bad induced him to doubt 
whether the rule was correct, and whether it had not been carried two far on 
ihe misunderstanding of the dicta of the judges on applications in arrest o! 
judgment. If this point were to be consi lered independently of any under- 
stood rule, he should say that when an indictment contained several counts 
each ought to be brought to iis proper legal termination by a proper judgment 
4. praciice had growa up of introducing many counts into one indictment, 
and although this was most frequently ony deseribing the offence in different 

words, they were only allowable on the presumption that they were different 

‘ences, and every count imported on the face of the record that this was so 


The question then being how these counts were to be dealt with on the face 


universal belief of the profession as long as | 





party might know for what offence he had received punishment, and for what 
@ bad not been punished. With respect to those counts on which the jury ha 
found meorrectly, by finding persons guilty of two offences, the Crown d'd not 
obviate the objection by entering a nolle prosequi to une, and in fact removing 
that. The Coort ought to have given a venire de note on that count. In 
| short, he should have said that the defendants should, on the face of the record, 
be but precisely in the same condition as if the several counts had formed the 
subject of distinct indictments. Such would have appeared to him to be just and 
reasonable if there had been no authority on the subject ; and, applying these 
poweints to the present case, he should have thought the jodgmentin the 
orm in which it wes entered on the record erroneous, because i purported to be 
given forall the offences charged upon all the counts, some part of the punish- 
ment be ng ascribed to each : but the court of error could not sey how much of 
the fine and bow much of the imp.isonment belonged to each offence, and the 
punishment being discretionary that could not clearly be ascertained. Two 
modes suggested themselves by which the error might be rectiied—the first was 
that the court of error is to know that the court below had given a judgment 
on a count on which it was warranted in giving judgment—namely, on a good 
count ; and second that the jcdgment might be correct if one and the same im- 
prisonment and one and the same fine were inflicted foreach and every offence, 
To the first of these modes there were several objections, and with regard to 
the second, it would not be supposed, from the language of the record, whatever 
might be said of the sentence and of the imprisonment, that the same fine was 
inflicted for each and every offence. Prima facie part of the sentence was gi- 
ven for one offence and part for another, and the court of error could nut ap- 
portion it, as they did not know the facts for which the fine was imposed. 

There was a prevailing opinion that one good count in an pudiciment would 
Support a judgment. No doubt, in practice, jodgment was ofien paased with- 
out adverting to the counts, and the judgment was never en tered on the record 
unless where it was required for a special plea, or for a writ of error. That 
opinion appeared to him to have grown up without adequate grounds. The 
rarity of writs of error in criminal cases, was the reason why the attention of the 
profession had not been much called to these cases, and bence the opinion had 
been suffered to pass unquestioned. The learned judge proceeded at great 
length to cite various cases, and stated that after having given the subject the 
most anxious consideration he entertained no doubt in reference to the third and 
eleventh questions put by their lordships, that he could not bring himself to 
concur with the majority of his brother judges. Acknowledging, as he did, that 
the authorities were against him generally, still he doubted whether the opinion 
which prevailed was so established practically as to warrant i's peremptory 
adoption. Much had indeed been said as to the inconveniesce which would 
arise if that opinion were decided to be erroneous. He cvuld not see in what 
that inconvenience would consist. The only result would be this, that the de- 
fendants being entitled to an aequitte! on all bad counts, the counsel for the 
prosecution would have tu examine the record to sce that judgment was nol en- 
tered on the bad counts. For these reasons, notwithstanding the respect 
which he entertained for the opinions of his brethren, he was compelled to dif- 
fer from the majority of them on these points, and to answer the third and 
eleventh questious iu the affirmative 

Lord Chief Justice TINDAL rose and stated to their lordships that a lear- 
ned brother (Mr Justice Coleridge). had sent in his written opinion, but was 
absent in consequence of very severe illness ; but his learned friend concurred 
with the majority of the judges. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved that the further consideration of this 
matter be postponed to Wednesday next. 
— BROUGHAM added, ‘and that the opinions of the judges be prin- 
ted,” 

Motion then put and agreed to. 

Adjourned to Wednesdey morning, Sept. 4th, at 10 o'clock. 








DIED—In the City of Brooklyn, on Thursday m >rnmy the 19:h instant, after a long 
and painful illness, Jane Violetta Campbell, youugest daughter of the jate Colin Camp- 
bell, Esq., Clerk of the Supreme Court of the Province of New Brunswick. 

Her remains were taken to Trenton, New Jersey, for intermest, with other depart- 
ed members of her family. 





—_ ee — 





Exchange at New York on Lecden, at 60 dave, 109 B-4a 110. 
Uns ALBIOW. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1844. 

















*,* By excluding much other matter, we are enabled to give at full length 
the opinions of the Judges in Mr. O’Conne!]’s case. The high legal know- 
ledge they exhibit, and the grave importance of the question, in ali its bear- 
ings, induce usto believe that our readers will be gratified with what we have 
done. — 

LATER FROM ENGLAND, 

‘The Post Office Steamer Britannia, arrived at Boston, has brought us dates 
from London to the 3d instaat. The London Times ot that day contains, we are 
happy to say, an elaborate article announcing the amicable adjustment of 
all differences between England and France; not in an official form, it is 
true, but still so full of particulars and written in so confident a tone, that we 
have nut the least doubt it may be fully relied on. No journal of rcsponsibility 
and more particularly one on which such a serious responsibility—as from 
its pre-eminence—rests upon the Times, would venture to speak the language 
it has done, in this instance, without ample warrant. 

We are not astonished at this result, for we predicted it, That it might and 
would be brought about without the least sacrifice of the honour or dignity of 
either country, we foresaw, and we are happy to find we were not mistaken. 

Still, toa reflecting mind, the inquiry naturally suggests itself, whence 
comes it, that without any sufficient cause, there are such constantly recur- 
ring alarms of wars between France and other European powers, and par- 
ticularly between France and England, whilst so full an appreciation of the 
blessings of peace predominates in the minds of Earopean statesmen 7 

We have no hesitation in saying that itis owing to the extreme sensitive 
ness of the French people to aught that by the most remote possibility think 
could be construed into a mark of national humiliation or insignificance; and 
we are not at all sure that there would not be a similar feeling predominant 
in the mind of John Ball, were our country placed ina similar situation. 
Had our great metropolis been twice occupied by the banded forces of Europe 
and terms of peace been there dictated to us, had we been worsted after a long 
series of contesis in one great and decisive battle, on the results of which al- 
must hung the fate ot the world, we are far irom sure, we say, that John Bull 
would not have still longed tor another opportunity to try his chance for 
‘the champion’s belt.” We mean the masses; of course, the intelligent 
world find consolation in the conviction that though there was defeat, there 
was no disgrace, and that it was the provocation of previous military successes 
and the excesses growing out of them, which raised up a host of enemies 
which no single nation, however individually brave, could resist,—but when 
did the masses reason rightly 7 

It is worthy of remark how evidently these considerations have actuated 
the course of British Statesmen. In the debate growing out of the late events 
in Morocco, Ministers stated they had acceded to the expedition of Algiers, 
because the elder branch of the Bourbons deemed it necessary for the preser- 
vation of their dynasty, and they admitted the inference, that they had con- 
sented to the occupation, because it was equally necessary to the policy of the 
younger branch. A stilllater instance is that in which the Duke, after cha- 
racterizing the conduct of the French officer at Tahiti, as “an outrage,” find- 
ing that this expression was strangely enough construed in France into a na- 
tional insult, condescended to modify it into “an eccentricity.” As if there 
was much difference whether a French officer wasa fool or a brute. or if 
either, it ought to have really given cause for irritation, , 

Equally remarkable is the policy and skill with which Lovis Paruprr 
mabages to encounter, and finally overcome, this extreme sensibility ct the 
French people; nay, even in some cases, turns it to his advattage. We do 
not mean unjastifiably so, but in a way that tends to strengthen his own hands 
and thus secure, more firmly. we believe, the true interests of France. The 

treaty of indemnity with this country was the first instance of this tact in the 
French monarch that occurs to our mind, He had just been called to the 
throne, and his acknowledgment as Sovereign by the United States, when he 
had not been acknowledged by any o‘her power, was a matter of material im 








of the record, be should siy it was the duty of the Court to have the charge of | portance to him, particularly when the republican predilections of the period 
etch offence properly and finally disposed of on the record, so that the accused 


are taken into considera'ticn. The American Minister, at Paris, a!roitly took 











ces, ond obtained the treaty of indemnity which 
Naroceon himself would assuredly never have granted, who confiscated 
“ American propery wherever it could be found.” The next thing, however 
was (to obtain the money, ani the Chambers would not grantit. Forth 
comes, asif called for, a violent message from General Jackson, threatening 
letters of marque an! reprisal. The national honour was insulted—the 
French Minister is recalled from Washington—the American Ministerleares 

Paris, and French diplomacy assumes a hanghty attiiude; the moment ap- 

pears so critical that England offers her mediation, but softly ! General Jack- 
son writes an apologetic letter, and enough has been done. French honour 

has been vindicated, and the money is given as quite a secondary considera- 

tion, 

The next instance is the Syrian question under the administration of M, 
Tuters, All France was in arms; the thooght of another encounter with 
Europe was hailed with delight; the king was not bebind the spirit of the 
people, but was ready, if necessary, to bary himself, with them, under the ruins 
of Paris; as a matter of pradence, however, it was necessary to fortify the 
capital, and the immense sums required for that purpose was voted without 
reluctance. Well, gradually the excitemens passed away, and the fortifi- 
cations which command Paris remain, 

And now as to the late aflairs of Tabitiand Moroceo. All idea of cen- 
ciliation on these points was scouted by the whole French press ; papers offi- 
cial and semi-official, the organ of this Minister and of that, were decided on 
that point. The ebuillition, however, has worn iiself out, and reason resum- 
ed hersway. M. Brust, it is found, has behaved at Tahiti, unlike a gentle- 
man, and it is beneath a polite nation to support him. The British Consul 
General, at Morocco, it is found, has honourably supported the demands ofthe 
French Government, and it is now admitied that the objections of England to 
the occupation of the Morocco coast by France are but jast, 

Another storm has, however, been raised by 7% Times; but, as Govern- 
ment has nothing to do with it, we may hope it will not prove very disastrous. 
Phat journal has published two letters, apparently from officers on board the 
Warspite, which vessel was at Tangier during the bombaniment, These 
levers state that the Prince Admiral did not lay his ships before the fort ina 
seaman-like manner—that he exposed them twice to a raking fire--and that 
the gunnery of the fleet was very indifferent, Sacha hubbub as this pro- 
duced at Paris! It was proposed thata combat should take place between a 
The Freneh 
officers in the Mediterfanean were instigated to cal! out the officers of the 
Warspite, and what noi! Meantime The Times seemed to have laughed in 
its sleeve atthe noise it has made, and tells the Preach eci‘ors « 

We have yet to learn that it is indelicate to criticise a public trial ot pro- 
fessional skill, such as the exhibition of gunnery at Tangier was. All pub- 
lic proceedings are criticised. We criticise plays, and we criticise buoks, 
and we criticise speeches in Parliament. And why is not an exhibition of 
naval skill and ari to be criticised as well? We say this is a professional 
exhibition in the strict sense of the word, and to be criticised and commented 
on on the same principle on which scientific displays in general are. The 
navy is a profession, and the Prince de Joinvi.ie has himsell written profes. 
sionally on the subject; and at the bombardment of Tangier he was carrying 
outa system which he had put torth in print. The Prince pe Jowvitte 
surely has no objection to be told whether he succeeds or not in his plans, and 
to hear on what heads he has made himself open to criticism. He can have 
no desire to emulate the candour of the Archbishop of Granada in Gu Blas ; 
first to make an appeal, and then to object to any answer being made w it, 

We have said nothing on the proceedings of the French at Tangier, that 
we should not have been ready to have said on an English bombardment of 
the place, had this country been the assailant. Our remarks had relation 
to facts, and not to persons ; and we were criticising gunnery, and not France, 


We are also glad to learn that the difficulties between Spain and Morocco 
had been adjusted though the intervention of Sir Henry Bulwer, our Min- 
ister at Madrid. 

We give the oflicial Reports of the Bombardment of Tangier and Moroc. 
co, and of the battle of Isly, fought between the French troops, under Mar- 
shall Bugeaud, and the Mauritians. We need only observe that it seems to 


be the general wish in England, that the latter should get a sound drubbing, 
which would compel them to submit at once to the demaads of France. The 


wish is but natural, as during a prolonged campaign, it cannot be foreseen 
what new causes of exasperation may arise, 

The jadges of England have, by a large majority, affirmed the validity of 
the verdict and judgment in the case of O'Connell and others, and in another 
place will be found their opinions, We may, therefore, now presume that 
the iouse of Lords will pronounce against the reversal of the jadgment of 
the Court Lelow, In such case, a question has arisen as to the propriety of 
remitting the remaining part of the sentence, and we should not be astonished 
were it done ; the majesty of the taw has been vindicated, the fine is a mere 
bagatelle to the Repeal! Rent, and O'Connell stands forewarned of the conse- 
quences of violent agitation ; vindictiveness is no part of the policy of Gov- 
ernment, and no good, that we can see, will result from prolongirg his con- 
finement. The Repealers are as violent, and we may say, make themselves 
as ridiculous asever. Mr. Snes, the great orator, has been denounced 
by them, because he hastaken a house in London for his better accommodation 
during the Session of Parliament, and because he thanked Ministers for the 
good they had done to Ireland during the late Session. Ma, Wree and 
other moderate, though Catholic Members, are not mach better treated, 
Abstinence from Tobacco, and non-consumption of English manufactures, 
are now spoken of atthe Repeal meetings, as new measures of hostility, aad 
as poor Paddy seems willing to give up his shirt to them, we do notsee why 
he should not give up his “ Backy.” As lor English manafactares, sorra |it- 
tle it is, they allow him the ability to consume, 

A visit of her Majesty to Ireland is spoken of bat we are very doubtful 
whether it will take place. Tothe magnificent estates of the Dake of Athol, it 
seems settled, that Her Majesty will pay a visit this year. 


*,* Inthe captured baggage of the Emperor of Morocco’s son,the French found 
his correspondence with his father; among the letters was one, stating that 
the British Consul, Mr. Drammond Hay, had urged him, the Emperor, to 
accede to the demands of Frawe. ‘This seems for a moment to have pleased 
the fickle Parisians, and for a short time the cry of‘ Perfidious England,” 
was arrested. In London it produced no other impression than that Mr. Hay 
had done his duty as a British officer, and had acted the part of an honest 
man. 

The present storm, we believe, has blown over, and symptoms of returning 
sanity are again visible in the pablic mind of Paris; but it may fairly beasked 
how olten are these outbreaks to be tolerated—how much longer are they to 
be borne without exhausting the patience of England? France, in fact, is the 
spoiled child of Earope; her vagaries, “ eceentricities,” and violence, alarm 
and disturb everybody. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, are obliged to keep on 
foot, even now, at the end of thirty years’ peace, immense armies to resist 
any sudden act of aggression from her. Each of these three powers could 
disband 100,000 men, if the French people were quiet neighbours. We ask 
again—how much longer is all this tofbe borne 7 We fear not after the 
death of Louis Philippe, who alone restrains his subjects from still greater 
acts of hostility. —_—_ 

Sir Charles Metcalle has issued his proclamation callicg a mveting of the 
parliament of Canada on the 22 of Octo’ er, “ for the dispatch of bus'ness” ; 
this will be the first session held since the removal of the seat of government 
to Montreal. —— 

+,* Mr. Henry Phillips, the celebrated vovalist, has arsive! from England, 
and will give his first entertainmeat on Monday evening, at the Apollo Ro ms, 
calied “ Anhbour with Diblin, en! amiccel aneyus act.” We regret thatwe 
cannot go more at length into the nature of this enectainme st, which is of a 
most novel and interesting character; but we urge th: lovers of mas'c and ot 
novelty to be present, and we promise them that they will not be disappointed. 
The abilities and high profewional reputation of Mr. Philips are too well 


French and English frigate, to test the superiority of either. 








known to need any commen: at our hands, 
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BOMBARDM ENT OF TANGIER, 
Oficial Desnatches of the Prince De Joinville and Marsval Bug ‘aud. 
Ls Steamer Pluto, Aug. 10. 


‘ ‘nici re —Not having time to give you an account by the last cou- 
i tp hpoerneie — pr rete detail, as well as of our operations before 
Ta ier, L take advantage of the first momeat of leisure to fulfil this duty. I 
informed ou that on the 2d of August, the day fixed tor the reply to the witi- 
ont of our Consul General, nothing reached us. I waited then for news ol 
Mr. Ha before commencing hostiliues. Onthe 4th a letter of Sidi Bousse- 
jam Pacha of Larache, was sent us, more measured, more conciliating, than 

receding ones; il renewed, nevertheless, the insolent demand of the pubish- 
ment of the marshal. The letter ot Sidi Bousselam said not a word of the 
removal ot the corps of troops collected near Ouchda, As to Abd-el Kader, 
Sidi Bousselam asserted that he —s an se the eae territory, and 

; had been given to prevent his returning to it. 

en the Teasahel earned at the same time that Abdel Kader had 
gone into the interior of Morocco, and that he was two days’ march in the reai 
of the Moorish camp. ‘These accounts had but one object, to trifle with us. 
Uneasy at learning nothing of Mr. Hay, I seat the Veloce steamer to inquire 
and bring news oi him, ‘he Veloce came back on the 5th to Tangier, bring- 
ing me word that Mr. flay was in safety at Mogador. In fine, on the even- 
ing of the 5th, the Etna, coming from Oran, brougit me your dispatch of the 
27th, ordering me to commence hostilities, if the answer to the ultimatum was 
not satisfactory. 11 brought us news also trom the marshal, pioving the falsi- 
ty ot the assertions of the Moors respectin Abdel Kader. — 

‘Hesitation was no longer possible. We were amused with deceitful mes- 
sages while they were a ote war; and we were thus obliged to have re- 
course to arms. On the morning of the 6th I attacked the baueries of Tan- 
gier. My instructions were to desiroy the exterior fortifications, but to respect 
the town. I could easily have attained this aim by disembarking; but 1 pre- 
ferred employing cannon, and rendering the baiteries . useless, whilst respect- 
ing the quarters of the consuls, which but five or six stray bullets reached. 
We attained this result with the loss of three dead and 16 wounded, the ships 
receiving very slight injury. The enemy confesses a loss of 150 dead and 
400 wounded ; but itis impossible to ascertain the number of dead, since they 
were only drawing them from under the ruins on the 8th. 

‘ During the engagement Mr. Hay arrived {rom Rabat, where he had stop- 
ped to see the Emperor. I received him the nextday. He told me he found 
the Emperor much depressed. The news of the retirement of the consuls had 
reached him. Mr. Hay thanked me for the solicitude I had shown with re- 
gs a proceed to Mogador, at the other extremity of the empire. Mogador 

is the private property of the Emperor. ‘The town itself, as well as the pub- 
lie revenue, is his property. He lets the houses and the ground. It is, in a 
word, one of the principal sources of his revenue. ‘To attack that city, to de- 
stroy it, or to occupy the island that forms the port, unti} we obtain satisfac- 
tion, is to give the most sensible blow to Muley Abderrahman and all the 
south of his empire. 

‘] shall limit myself for the moment to these two operations, in order io 
prove to the Emperor that he is deserted by all the world [the affair of Tan- 
gier has sufficiently proved that}, and that we have the means of doing him 
serious injury [which we shail try to prove at Mogador]. Moreover, our 
presence on the coast will recal the Moors from the frontier to the defence of 
their homes, and wiil thus facilitate the Marshal’s operations. We can then 
warn the Emperor that in spite of what has passed, we still desire peace, and 
that what we have doreat Tangier and Mogador will prove that he must not 
trifle with us. If he wishes for peace let him hasten to grant us what we 
demand, and let acts fellow words. If not, if he is not contented, and if he 
continues to receive and encourage our enemies on the frontier, he must ex- 
pect extremities from us.’ 

BOMBARDMENT OF MOGADOR. 
‘On board the steam-boat Plute, 
; ‘Mogador, 17th August. 

‘ L arrived before Mogador on the 11th instant. The weather was very bad, 
and for several days we remained at anchor before the town, without even 
being able to com:aunicate with one another. Although we rode with 200 
fathome of chain, the anchors broke like glass. At length, on the 15th, the 
weather having taken up, [ took advantage of it to attack the town, The 
ships Jemappes and Triton took up a position before the western batteries, 
with instructions to attack them and to take the coast batteries in the rear, — 
The Suffren and La Belle Povle took up their position in the northern pas- 
sage. It was half-past one o’clock when our movement commenced. Assoon 
as the Arabs saw the vessels tnoving against the town they opened fire tro.a 
all the batteries. Betore replying o them we waited until every ship had taken 





up its position. At half-past four o’clock the firing began to slacken. The 
brigs Cassard, Volage, and Argus then entered the port andtook up their po- 
sition near the batteries of the island, with which they entered into a spirited 
contest. At length, at half-pat five, the sieam-boats, carrying 500 troops, en- 
tered the pass, and took up their position in the intervening spaces, between 
the brigs, and the disembarkation of the men was immediately effected. 

‘ The island was defended with the courage of despair by 320 men, Moors 
and Kabyles, who constituted its yarrison. A great number of them were 
killed; one hundred and forty of them, who were shut upin a mosque, event- 
ually surrendered. ; 

‘Our losses in this day’s proceedings amount to 14 killed, and 64 wounded 
Officer killed—M. Pottier, lieutenant of artillery. Officers wounded—MM 
Bellanger, captain of a vessel (slightly); Duquesne, captain of a corvette 
(slightly); Couprent Desbois, lieutenant in the navy (severely); Blaize, mate 
in the navy (slightly); Martin des Pallieres, sub-lieutenant of infantry (se- 
verely); Noel, volunteer of the second class (very severely). 

‘ The island having beer taken, it only remained for us to destroy the batte- 
ries of the town, which lie opposite the harbour. Our cannon had already 
damaged them, but it was necessary to make them completely unfit for ser- 
vice. 

‘Yesterday when under the cross fire of three steamers and two brigs, 500 
men were disembarked. They met with no resistance; we spiked the guns 
and threw them into the sea. e carried away some of them, swamped the 

wder magazines; in fine, we carried off or sunk all the vessels which were 
ying in the harbonr, 1! believe that we could at that time have penetrated 
into the interior of the town without danger, but it could have been only a pro- 
menade without an object cr without other result than useless pillage. [ 
therefore abstained, and brought back the troops to the island, and the crews 
onboard the ships. I am busy establishing on the island a garrison of 500 


men. The occupation of the island without the blockade of the port would 
be but half a measure. I therefore tollow your orders, in closing the port of 
Mogador. 


‘The town at this moment is on fire, pillaged by the Arabs, who have taken 
ssion, after having driven out the imperial garrison. The English Con- 
sul, his family, and some Europeans, have just come to us. 
‘Francois p—E OrLEANs. 
‘ Mogador, Aug. 17.’ 
REPORT OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD. 


Camp, near Condiat Abderrakman, Aug 17, 

‘ M. le Marechal—The son of the Emperor, Muley Abderrahman, not hay- 
ing made reply to the Ictter I wrote to him after the sort of summons he ad- 
dressed to me to evacuate Lalla Magrania, if we were anxious for peace, his 
army daily received fresh reinforcements, and his pride increased with his 
forces. The Moors openiy spoke in his camp of taking Tlemcen, Oran, 
Mascara, and even Algiers. It was a real crusade to retrieve the affairs oj 
Islamism, ‘They thought that we could not resist so large a body of the most 
renowned horsemen in the empire of Morocco, and they were only waiting 
to attack us for the arrival of the contingents of infantry of the Beni-Senassen 
and Rif, who were to assail us from the mountains, at the foot of which stands 
the camp of Lalla Magrania, whilst an immense cavalry would surround us 
on the side of the plain. 

“The nine days of uncertainty which had just elapsed had already alarm- 
ed the minds ot the natives in my rear; hostile parties had already twice at- 


tacked our convoys of Djemma Ghazeout, and the good will of the tribes of 


which they consisted was very near giving way. ‘Two reconnoitring par- 
ties Came to within the distance of a pistol shot of Lalla Magrania, and at- 
tacked our outposts. A Jong doubtas to our force, and as to our wish to fight 
the adversaries whom we had in front, might have provoked revolts behind 
us, and, besides other embarrassments, might have stopped the victualling of 
the army of the west. [should have preferred, from the excessive heat, to 
have waited for the attack than to have gone to atlack an enemy which was 
at a distance of eight hours from me, but the dangers of wailing any longer 
made me decide upon taking the initiative. 7 aa : 
‘General Bedeau having joined me on the 12th wih three battalions and 
six squadrons, I advanced on the 13th, at3 P. M., feigning to make a grand 
forage, in order not to let the enemy undersiand that it really was an offensive 
movement. At nightfall the torageis retuned towards the columns, and we 
encamped in marching order 10 silence, and without lighting fires. "At two 
in the morning I was again in Movement. | passed a first time the Isly, at 
dawn, without meeting the enemy. On arriving, at 8 o'clock in the morning 
on the heights of Djurf-el-Akhdar, we perceived all the Moorish camps still 
in their places, extending over the slopes of the right bank. All the cavalry 
composing them had moved forward, in Order to attack us at the second passage 
of the river. Amidsta large mass stationed on tne highest part, we perfectly 
distinguished the group of the Emperor's son, his flays and his parasol—the 
badge of his command. it was the point I gave w the battalion of direction 





She Albion. 
Scene eae ARPS a 
of my echelonne order. On arriving thither, we were to move to the right and 
march tothe camps, whilst keeping the sammit of the hills with the left face 
of my square of squates. All the leaders of tue seveial parts of my order ot 
combat were near me; [rapidly gave my instructions, and atier a halt of five 
or six minutes, we descended wo the fords, at the mere ‘pas accelere,’ and to 
the sound of instruments, 

‘ Numerous horse detended the passage; they were repulsed by my infantry 
tirailleurs, with some loss on both sides, and I soon reached the plateau imme- 
diately below the highest spot where the Emperor’s son stood.  [ directed 
upon it the fire of my four field-pieces, and the utmost contusion was forthwith 
manifested. At this moment enormous masses of cavalry issued on both 
sides from the back ot the hill, and assailed at the same time my two flanks 
and my rear. Itrequired all the solidity of my infantry ; not a man betrayed 
any weakness, Our tiraillewrs, who were at only 50 paces from the squares, 
firmly awaited the multitude, without retiring a singie step; they had orders 





to lie down if the charge extended to them, in order not to obstruct the fire of 


the squares. Upon the lines of the dead angles ot the battalions the artillery 
poured grape-shot. 

‘ The enemy’s masses were stopped, and began toturnabout. I accelerated 
their retreat, and increased their confusion, by directing against them my 
four field pieces which marched at the head of the column. As soon as I saw 
that the enemy’s efforts against my flanks were broken, I continued my march 
onwards, The enemy’s cavalry being divided by its own movements, and 
by my march, which cut it in two, 1 deemed the moment come to make mine 
issue upon the capital point, which, in my opinion, was the camp I supposed 
to be defended by the infantry and artillery. I ordered Colonel Tartas to 
echelonner his 19 squadrons by tue lett, so that his last echelon might rest on 
the right bank of the Isly. 

‘ Colonel Jusuf commanded the first echelon, which consisted ot six squad- 
runs of Spahis, very closely supported in the rear by three squadrons of the 
4th Chasseurs. 
attacked that immense camp, afier receiving several discharges of artillery ; 
he tound it filled with horse and foot soldiers, who disputed every inch of the 
ground. The reserve of the three squadrons of the 4th Chasseurs arrived—a 
fresh impulse was imparted—the artillery was captured—and the camp 
carried. It was covered with dead bodies and dead horses. ‘I'he whole ar- 
tillery, and the provisions and war stores, the tent of the Emperor’s son, the 
tents of all the chiefs, the shops of numerous traders accompanying the army, 
everything, in short, remained in our power. Bat this bright episode of the 
campaign cost us dear—four officers ot the Spahis and Chasseurs had lost 
their lives in it, several others were wounded. Meanwhile Colonel Morris, 
who commanded the 2d and 34 echelons, seeing a large mass of cavalry rush- 
ing againon my right wing, passed the Isly in order to break that charge by 
attacking the enemy on their right flank. ‘Ihe attack upon our infantry tailed 
like the uthers; but Colonel Morris had to sustain the most unequal combat. 
Unable to retire without exposing himself to a defeat, he resolved on energeti- 
cally combating until succoured. This struggle lasted about half an hour; 
those six squadrons were successively and repeatedly engaged; our Chasseurs 
achieved prodigies of valour; 300 horse, Berbers of Abids-Bokhari, tell un- 
der their blows, 

At last, General Bedeau, commanding the right wing, seeing the immense 
danger the 2d Chasseurs was exposed to, detached the batialion of Zouaves, 
a batialion of the 15th Light Infantry, and the 9ih battalion of Chasseurs of 
Orleans, in order to attack the enemy onthe side of the mountains. That 
movement deterinined their retreat. Colonel Morris then resumed the often- 
sive against them, and executed several successful charges in the pass by 
which they were retiring; thatepisode was one of the most vigourous of the 
day, 550 Chasseurs of the 2d combated 6000 of the enemy’s cavalry. Each 
Chasseur brought back a trophy of this engagement, one a flag, another a 
horse, &c. &c. 


‘ The infantry had no: been long in following to the camp the first ectelon of 


cavalry; the enemy had rallied in a large mass on the leti bank of the Isly, 
and seemed to prepare te recapture the camp; the infantry and artillery rapid- 
ly crossed it, the artiliery placed itself in bauery on the right bank, and dis- 
charged grape shot on that vast contusion of horse, assembling trom all sides. 
The infantry tien passed the river under the protection of the artillery; the 
Spahis sallied torth, and were then clusely followed by the three squadions of 
the 4th, and the fourth echelon, consisting of two squadrons of the Ist regiment 
ot Chasseurs, and of two squadrons of the 2d Hussars, under the eccmmand of 
Col. Gagnon. The Spahis, seeing themselves well supported by the cavalry 
and infantry, recommenced the attack. The enemy were vigorously pushed 
foi a league; their route became complete. ‘They retired partly by the road 
of Thaza, partly by the valleys leading to the mountains of the Beni-Senassen. 
It was then noon, the heat was great, the troops of all arms were greatly 
fatigued. ‘There was no more baggage nor artillery to take, since all was 
taken. I ordered the pursuitto cease, and led all the troops back to the Sultan’s 
camp. 

. Colonel Jusuf had made me to reserve the tent of the Emperor’s son, The 
standards taken from the enemy had been got together to the number of 18, 
and 11 pieces of artillery, with the parasol of the Emperor’s son, and a great 
number of trophies, ‘I'he Moors left on the field of battle at least 800 killed 
almost all of them cavalry; of the infantry, which was not numerous, the 
greater part escaped from us in consequence of the ravines. This army has 
besides lost almost all its materral, It must have had from 1500 to 2000 
wounded. Our loss was: four officers killed and 70 wounded ; and 25 sub- 
officers and soldiers killed, and 80 wounded. 

* The battle of Isly is, in the opinion of the whole army, the consecration of 
our conquest of Algeria ; itcannot fai!jbesides, in greatly accelerating the con- 
clusion of our difference with the empire of Morocco. {i cannot sufficiently 
praise the conduct of the whole of our army in this engagement, which again 
proves the superiority of our organisation and our tactics over those who have 
only to trustto numbers. On all the fronts of the great lozenge formed of 
battalions in squares, the infantry showed an imperturbable sang frvid. The 
battalions of the four angles were assailed in turn by from three to four thou- 
sand cavalry ata time, and nothing confused them even fora moment. The 
artillery were in front of the squares to throw their grapeshot to greater advan- 
tage; the cavalry, when the proper moments came, advanced with an irre- 
sistible impetuosity and overthrew everything it found in front of it. 

‘From all accounts of the prisoners and the Arabs, who saw the camp of 
the enemy, their cavalry cannot becalculated at lessthan 23,000. They show- 
ed themselves very buld, but the confusion rendered their efforts powerless, 
The boldest stood to be killed. All they wanted to do well, was the force of 
combination and a well constiwuted infantry to support their movements. With 
a government like theirs, it would require several ages to give them the con- 
dition of success in battles, 

(The marshal then names the principal officers of his staff, his aides-de-camp, 
a great number of the officers in the regiments of Sappers, and in the different 
regiments of cavalry, artillery, and infantry who distinguished themselves, 
but the names are so numerous that we cannot give them.) 

‘I have the honour to be, &c, 
* Marsuat Buceaup, Governor General.’ 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO. 


In a Second Edition of the Messenger of last Saturday we puplished a short 
account, brought by extraordiuary express from Paris of the defeat of the 
Moorish forces ata place called Isis, by Marshal Bugeaud. We now subjoin 
the account of thisaflair, as published by the French government:— 

‘ THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF ALGERIA TO THE MINISTER OF WAR. 
‘ Bivouac of Koudiat Abderachman, Aug, 14. 

‘Having marched upon the Morocoo army, which became daily more 
stronger and menacing to Algeria, I came up with it at two leagues in front 
ofthe camp. It assumed the oflensive with 20,000 horse at the moment the 
heads of our columns Were crossing the Ysly. | We were surrounded cn all 
sides, 

We gained a most complete victory. Our infantry, which stood most firm- 
ly, and a little later our cavalry, fought with the utmost bravery. We suc- 
cessively captured all the camps, which covered a space of upwards of a 
league in extent. Eleven pieces of artillery, 16 stand of colours, 1000 to 1200 
tents, among whicii was that of the Emperor’s son, the parasol—the insignia of 
his command, all his personal baggage, a considerable quantity of warlike 
stores, and an immense booty, remained in our power. ‘The enemy letiabout 
800 killed on the field of battle. : 

‘Our losses, although severe, are light, when we consider the importance of 
the battle, which we will call the battle of Ysly.’ 

The height of Koudiat Abderachman is a hill in the front of the camp of 
Lalla-Magrania, half way to Ouchda, and is the most advanced post on the Al- 
gerian frontier. In its front runs a rivulet, called the Oued Isly, which forms a 
boundary. : 

We subjoin two dispatches from Marshal Bugeaud, detailing his operations 
to the battle of Isiy, Itis important to remark that Marshal Bugeaud states 
in his first dispatch that in the communication he had received from the Prince 
de Joinville,.his Royal Highness stated that he did not commence the bombard- 
ment of Tangier until ‘ after’ the return of Mr. Drummond Hay from his paci- 
lic mission to the Emperor of Morocco. This is contrary to the fact, as is proved 
by the gentleman who accompanied Mr. Hay as weil as by the official account 
of the French Government itself. It may be very important to bear this fact in 
mind. 

MARSHAL BUGEAUDS DISPATCHES. 

The Messenger of ‘Tuesday eveniog announces that the government had re- 

ceived dispatches from Marshal Bugeaud, dated the 11th and 13th inst,, viz 





—three days before and the evening preceding the battle of Isly. Oni he Ith 
the Marshal writee— 
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Having put to the sword a number of horse, Colonel Jusuf 
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‘ [received this morning, at half-past six, by Djemma Ghazaouat, a dispatch 
from his Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville, dated the 6th. It informs 
me that in the morning of that day his Royal Highness, after having become 
acquainted with the result of the mission of Mr. Hay, attacked Tangier ; that 
histire was answered by 84 pieces of cannon;that in one hour the fire of the 
enemy was silenced, the batteries dismounted, that we had a dozen men killed 
or wounded. His royal Highness was preparing to go and attack Mogador. 
The determination of his Royal Highness does him much honour. 

All Europe will recognise our mght to punish the Moors for their perfidious 
conduct and their attacks and repeated outrages. From a signal station which 
I have established on an elevated spot at the west of Lalla-Magrania we per- 
ceive the Morocco camp, which appears to be on the hills of the right bank of 
the Isly, two leagues from Ouchda. It indicates a considerable numerical 
force. Yesterday, a thousand of their cavalry came towards us to reconnoitre ; 
they presumed perhaps we had quitted the environs of Lalla-Magrania, because 
four days befure | had removed my camp to the junction of the Uued-el- Abbess 
and the Ouardefoa, in a wood where my troops were sheltered from the great 
heat ofthe san. The enemy’s horse crossed the encampment which 1 had 
quitted, and exchanged shots for half an hour with 50 chasseurs who observed 
them. It was they who commenced the fire, and their first shot wounded a 
trumpeter. I thought they had a design on the convoy which was coming from 
Nedroma, and, to protect it, caused three battalions to advauce on the hills on 
my right. ‘I'he convoy arrived in the evening without having been attacked. 
On their return, the enemy set fire to our houses between Ouchda and Lalla- 
Magrania. There canbe no doubt, therefore, that the Moors seriously intend 
war; they have assembled numerous forces near Ouchda, and are expecting 
others. Under these circumstances, and in the expectation of a great affair, [ 
have thought it right to send for General Bedeau, and I expect that he will be 
here the day after to-morrow, on the evening of which day I shall move for- 
ward, I have the honour to address to you a sketch represcnting the order of 
march and battle which [ have resolved tu adopt against the Morocco troops, 
whose great strength is in cavalry. It was in this way that [ fought on the 3d 
of July.” 

On the 13th the Marshal writes— 

* For several days past I had been informed by the subjected Arabs of the 
Sahel of Nedroma and the Upper Tafna that the camp of the Emperor's sun was 
being daly reinforced. The absence of all communication with our friends of 
Ouchda, the salvoes of artillery and musketry which we hear night and morning 
in the enemy’s camp, and the spirit of bravado and presumption which we know 
reigns in that camp, announce to us hostile projects on a large scale. It is not, 
as you may suppose, to make us evacuate our pust of La!la-Magrania that all 
these preparations are making; nothing less is proposed, according to what is 
said in the camp, than to take from us the greater part of Algeria; it is not even 
supposed that we could resist for a single instant. This morning a spahi has 
arrived, who has gone through all the camps ; they are, accoiding to him, nine 
in number, and extended on the Isly from Djerf-el-Akhdar to Condiat-sidi. 
Abderrahman, a space of two leagues. 

Four of these camps are said to be composed of troops of Morocco or Mak- 
hezen ; a filth contains the household of the son of the Emperor, his concu- 
bines, baggage, horses, &c, ‘This camp is said to be nearly as large asours ; 
the four other camps are composed of the contingents of tribes. Other Arabs, 
who have seen the camps on the hills, say that there are only five, but that 
others are daily arriving. ‘The number of men is estimated at 40,000. The 
spahis say they have seen nine pieces of cannon, six of which are mountain 
guns, and there are also two mortars, Another camp is expected, command- 
ed by the Emperor’s second son. 1 have judged that we cannot remain much 
longer on the defensive, without incuning great danger, the least of which is 
the enemy being consiantly reinforced, but the most to fear is that he may 
send detachments by my flanks, and raise the country in my rear. It is also 
to be apprehended that a longer suspense way wear out the good-will of the 
tribes who form my convoys trom ‘l'lemcen and Djemma Ghazouat. Having 
yesterday been joined by General Bedeau, I determined upon moving forward 
this evening. 1 shall march three leagues on the plain, thus passing the time 
till the night, as if I was only foraging. I shall there halt in marching order, 
give my columns time to sleep for several hours, and to-morrow, at the first 
break of day, Ll shall arrive at the Isly, two leagues from the head of the ene- 
my’s camps. I shall meke a halt there for an hour, if we do not meet with 
an enemy, in order to allow our men and cattle to drink. I shall ther move 
on, and make my attack, if the enemy is still in the same place, If he has 
fallen back, itis probable I may stop at Djerfel Akhdar till the heat ef the day 
has passed, and attack in the evening, or, at latest, the next day. I have 
about 8500 infantry, 1400 regular cavalry, 400 irregular horse, anc 16 pieces 
of artillery, four of which are field guns. It is with this small numerical force 
that we are about to attack this multitude, which, according to every account 
reckons 30,000 horse, 10,000 toot, and Ll guns. But my army is full of con- 
fidence and ardour, and relies, as well as its general, upon gaining the victory. 
It we obtain it, it will be a new example that success does not always belong 
to the greater battalions, and it will no longer be allowable to say that war is 
nothing but a game of chance. I shall have the honour of, writing again as 
soon as the battle is over, relating precisely the result, whatever it may be.’ 

BOMBARDMENT OF MOGADOR. 

The following is a copy of the dispatch of the Prince de Joinville, announcing 
this event :— 

‘‘Mocapor, Aveusr 17, 
“THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE TO THE MINISTER OF MARINE. 

“On the 15th we attacked Mogador. After having destroyed (ecrase) the 
town and its batteries, we took possession of the is'and and port. Seventy- 
eight men, of whom seven were officers, have been killed and wounded. [ 
am occupied in placing a garrisou in the island, and { have ordered the block- 
ade of the port.” 

The following letter Contains interesting particulars respecting this affair 


‘Gibraltar, 18th August, 1844. 

“ Sir,—I have the honor to acquaint you that her Majesty's steamer Hecla 
arrived this morning from Mogador, bringing 35 passengers from the west coast 
of Morocco. The brings news of the bombardment of Mogador on the 15th 
inst. by the French squadron. The land forces were about disembarking to 
take possessiun of the small island near to it whenthe Hecla left. Mr. Will- 
shire, our Consul, and some other British subjects, were not allowed to embark, 
owing to some local regulations relative to Custom House engagements, 
Admiral Sir E. Owen hasdespatched the Vesuvius to Mogador, where her 
Majesty’s ship Warspite was lying for the protection of British interests. At 
Tangier everything was quiet, and order prevailed; The markets were re- 
opened and trade resuming. Tne defences were about to be repaired. The 
savage tribes inthe neighbourhood had dispersed. 

(Signed) 

“To W. Dobson, Esq., Secretary, Lloyd's 

“P. S.—The Moors are reported to have fought with great bravery : they 
opened fire from the batteries, when they found the three line-of-battle ships 
were about to take up positions, at two o'clock P. M. on the 15th inst. The 
cannonade lasted till near sunset, when the steamers towed off the large 
ships to the regular anchorage ground. At night there was firing between the 
contending parties till 10 o’clock, when the Hecla departed, and till 11 o'clock 
at a distance firing was still heard. This firing was between the shore and the 
steamers, with small French sailing vessels of war. The French had not at- 
tasked any other part on the west coast.’’ 


“J. L. Cowell. 


Gibraltar, Aug. 18. 

Her Majesty’s steamer Hecla arrived in the course of the night from Mo- 
gador with the intelligence that at about halt-past two o’clock on Thursday 
last the Prince commenced his attack upon the defences of that place, which 
coatinued briskly for some hours, without the results being known when that 
vessel departed, at half-past10. Upto one o’clock, however, firing was heard 
by the officers of the Hecla. This time the Moors did not wait until the 
French ships got into position, but fired upon them while forming. The large 
ships, which had not depth of water as close in perhaps as they would wish to 
go, were the first to fire atthe works; afierwards the Belle Poule and brig, 
closer in; and lastly the steamers. ‘The distance to which the Warspite and 
Hecla were hauled off prevented the damage done to the works from being 
seen by persons on board, 

Since the details furnished by the last packet, the actual injury done at Tan- 
gier has been ascertained by a competent person, and it appears that we should 
be pretiy safe perhaps in taking the juste mitiew between the ‘ trifling injury’ 
to the works, as stated by some, and the levelling all to the ground of others. 
A breach was not, it may be presumed, intended, and none was made; and 
the old rubble walls, which many thought would have been shaken down by 
the first broadside, stood it wonderfully, Injury to parapets there has been, 
and though in other ways divers have been the wounds inflicted on works ot 
other days, there has been no crumbling down of walls, after a shut; the balls 
oa the contrary, either lodged quietly in the walls, or passed quite through. 
The number cf guns dismounted or otherwise rendered unserviceable may 
have amounted to about 20. With the exception of the kind now and then 
to be seen in old fortresses, made of iron bars bound round with strong hoops, 
almost every variety of gun may be seen on the works—Duitch, Flemish, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, Portuguese, Moorish, &c. It would seem as if the 
mosque had attracted the particular attention of marksmen, its body having 
received many shots. Its tower, however, from the summit of which the fa- 
mous hymn of the Mussulman had so often plaintively gone forth, remained 
unscathed, though on its rightand on its left buildings had suffered very much. 
The Emperor’s youngest son, named in my last, is at Tangier, with, as they 
say, plenty of money for histroups, stationed ata short distance. The works 
are repairing. The Kabyles have removed trom the neighbourhood. 
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